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The Future 


WILLarp L. THorRP 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR ECONOMIC AFFAIRS 
U. S. DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


; the economic aspects of our 
foreign policy are intimately interwoven 
with our political and security objectives. 
In strengthening the structure of the 
free world, and building toward a dur- 
able peace, failure to build strength on 
the economic front would represent fatal 
negligence. Yet we have often tended 
to think of international trade as a 
matter of concern only to the traders 
themselves, and have sometimes failed to 
see its vital relationship to the other 
major elements in our foreign-policy 
program. You who are especially con- 
cerned with imports are making a vital 
contribution to the security and economic 
health of the free world. 


Trade Barriers Reduced 


Since 1934, when Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull proposed and Congress en- 
acted the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Program, American policy has been de- 
voted to expansion of trade and opposed 
to trade restrictions. We have not stood 
alone in this position. In the planning 
for the postwar world, freeing world 
trade from restrictive barriers was one 
of the foundation stones. In the Lend- 
Lease Agreements, the charters and 
articles establishing agencies such as the 
Food and Agricultural Organization and 
the International Monetary Fund, in the 
Anglo-American Financial Agreement, 
and in the bilateral agreements of the 
Marshall Plan, the concept of expanding 
the flow of trade on a nondiscriminatory 
basis was clearly set forth as a common 
objective of the major trading nations of 
we word * * ° 

The negotiation of trade agreements, 
especially the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade, has greately reduced 
tariff barriers both here and abroad and 
has limited the scope of trade barriers of 
all kinds. The European trade liberali- 
zation program under the auspices of the 
OEEC and the EPU has been a direct 
attack upon the problem in Western 
Europe. The Schuman Plan has as its 
central objective, the free flow of coal 
and steel within the six member coun- 
tries. And even the recent Common- 
wealth meeting of Finance Ministers, 
while considering an increase in import 
restrictions to protect the dwindling gold 
and dollar assets of the sterling area 
countries, reaffirmed the convertibility of 
sterling and the expansion of trade as 
fundamental, long-run objectives. 

Given this apparently favorable en- 
vironment, why has there not been a 
greater trade expansion? The chief 


EpiTor’s NoTte.—This article reproduces, for 
the most part, Assistant Secretary Thorp’s 
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reason lies, I believe, in the relatively 
low level of production outside the 
United States, and especially in Western 
Europe, which has been a dominant 
factor in the world economic picture 
during the postwar period. After all, the 
exchange of goods requires, in the first 
instance, the availability of goods for 
sale. 

During these years, therefore, govern- 
mental barriers to trade have been 
strongly reinforced by the limitations of 
the world economic conditions. Amer- 
ican postwar economic policy has been 
directed in large part to these very world 
conditions. The purpose of the Marshall 
Plan was the economic recovery of Eu- 
rope, centered largely on facilitating in- 
creases in output and productivity. The 
purpose of the Point 4 program is the 
economic development of the under- 
developed areas, again with special em- 
phasis on increasing production. 

These programs have had their effect, 
and their influence will continue to in- 
crease. Before the defense programs in 
the various countries began to retard 
temporarily the processes of economic 
expansion of civilian goods, it had be- 
come clear that we were reaching a point 
where some of the economic limitations 
on trade were beginning to be overcome. 
The policies of lower trade barriers and 
of increased economic productivity were 
at last beginning to bear fruit. For the 
first time, we were beginning to be faced 
with the specific consequences of these 
policies, so far as our own economy is 
concerned. They are coming out of 
the area of theory into the area. of fact. 
And so, once more one hears the question, 
“Do we really want an expansion in for- 
ean wager” * * * 


What of the Future of Trade? 


Iam not a prophet, but I can see 
shadows in the crystal ball. They do 
not constitute a real pattern, but, with- 
out too much exercise of the imagina- 
tion, they can be interpreted as storm 
warnings for the future of trade... 
Some of the doubts are raised by deci- 
sions of public policy, and some by the 
increasing demands by various special- 
interest groups for governmental action 
to provide greater protection against 
foreign competition. 

Let us look at some current policies 
of governments. I shall distinguish be- 
tween Government actions which fall 
within the orbit of Government policy 
intended to be in the general interest 
and those which may be the reflection 
of private pressures. 

Let me start at once by saying that 
I do not include quota arrangements, 
based upon balance-of-payments nec- 
essity, as representing policy decisions 
that international trade should, as a 
matter of principle, be limited to a par- 
ticular quantity. I would distinguish 
between quotas used to protect a do- 
mestic industry and those to protect gold 
and foreign exchange reserves. In this 
latter case, the quotas are intended to 
allocate the import trade within a total 
which is limited by the amount of for- 


eign exchange which happens to be 
available. The recent extension of quota 
restrictions by the United Kingdom, 
various Commonwealth countries, and 
France are of this type. They are neces- 
sities not wanted by the countries con- 
cerned, and are clearly thought of as 
temporary. 


Some Public Policy Restrictions 


But there are trade restrictions which 
reflect declared public policies. First 
are those which are related to so-called 
national planning. Trade controls may 
be used as a means of encouraging a 
national plan of development. In many 
countries, plans for industrialization are 
used to justify infant-industry protec- 
tion. * * * Our own chemicals in- 
dustry is a case at point, where the inci- 
dence of the tariff rates is in many cases 
well over 100 percent, and in some may 
be as high as 200 and 300 percent. 

Trade controls are also used in some 
countries to’ diversify their economies 
by discouraging exports in the raw ma- 
terial stage and encouraging exports 
after some degree of processing. Or 
they may be used to achieve greater 
domestic production of food and other 
necessities because of future uncertainty 
as to outside supplies. 

There are also the situations where 
interference with foreign trade is used 
to enforce some domestic policy or pro- 
gram. This is clearly illustrated in the 
United States in the field of agriculture. 
Our domestic policy is to protect the 
farmer by supporting agricultural prices 
as parity may require. Since such a 
policy may at times result in maintaining 
our agricultural prices above world 
prices, there is the possibility that agri- 
cultural commodities will flow into the 
United States in abnormal quantities, 
and we will find ourselves helping to 
support agriculture in other countries 
as well. Consequently, our domestic 
agricultural policy can bring about a 
series of restrictions on imports designed 
to hold down the cost of the domestic 
program. 

These various cases of public policy 
restrictions are often contrary to the 
objectives of expanding trade, even 
though they are undertaken to achieve 
other public policy. objectives. 


Demands of Special-Interest 
Groups 


Turning to the second source of trade 
restrictions, namely, those imposed to 
satisfy special-interest groups, I think 
we should all be greatly concerned with 
the significant increase in the United 
States in the demands which such groups 
have been making for protection from 
foreign imports. 

As I pointed out earlier, we have had 
a long period of automatic protection in 
many fields. During the past 10 years, 
our own production has expanded at a 
time when many historical foreign 
sources have been unable to produce any 
substantial quantities for export. The 
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revival of these foreign competitors, and 
we have hardly heard from Japan as yet, 
has brought forth cries of threatened 
injury from an increasing number of 
Special groups, many of whom have 
themselves expanded during recent years 
to fill a domestic demand formerly met 
by foreign producers. I need not com- 
ment to you about section 104, whereby 
the Defense Production Act was made 
the vehicle for restricting the importa- 
tion of cheese, on the grounds that for- 
eign cheese is a threat “to the security 
and economic interests of the United 
States.” 

But there have been two cases under 
the Escape Clauses of the Trade Agree- 
ments Program where protective action 
was approved by the Tariff Commission 
and the President—one on hatter’s fur 
and the other relating to hat bodies—and 
a temporary restriction in the form of a 
fee has been imposed on the imports of 
certain almonds under section 22 of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act. The list 
of escape clause applications is steadily 
increasing, and now includes jeweled 
watches, motorcycles and parts, blue- 
mold cheese, wood screws, spring clothes- 
pins, ground fish fillets, garlic, bicycles 
and parts, glacéd cherries, bonito and 
tuna fish, certain types of china, tobacco 
pipes, dried figs, estrogenic compound, 
and whiting. This comes at a time 
when the economic recovery of other 
free world countries is not yet complete, 
and there is every reason to expect the 
list to expand. 

I am not criticizing these industries 
for seeking protection. That is their 
privilege and their right. I am citing 
them to illustrate how widespread is the 
belief that foreign goods will force Amer- 
ican producers out of business, and the 
demand that the Government provide 
protection against foreign competition. 
Measured against national yardsticks of 
United States production or foreign 
trade, the economic significance of the 
foregoing industries, and therefore of 
the protection which they seek, does not 
loom large. But this is not the real 
measure. If American practice becomes 
that of restricting imports whenever 
they begin to increase even slightly, and 
other countries also follow the same pat- 
tern, the possibility of expansion of trade 
is destroyed. 

I have been outlining one side of the 
picture. The threats of restriction seem 
ominous, but there are good signs, too. 
Under the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
program, tariffs on imports into the 
United States have been lowered at least 
one-half on the average from the ex- 
tremely high rates imposed by the 
Tariff Act of 1930. Administrative steps 
have been taken to ease the procedural 
difficulties of entry so far as possible, 
and the Custom Simplification Bill has 
passed the House. Last year’s imports 
into the United States reached nearly 
$11 billions and broke all records, al- 
though we must in honesty admit that 
this figure was achieved by a physical 
volume of imports only 44 percent above 
that of 1936-38, at an average price three 
times the prewar level. The real chal- 
lenge is one of the future rather than the 
present, but it does force us to take a 
fresh look at our policies. 
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What Should Be Our Policy? 


What, therefore, should our policy be? 
First, let me put the problem in its im- 
mediate setting. The United States is 
an exporting nation. We are organized 
to sell abroad. Last year, we exported 
the equivalent of nearly 1 out of every 
2 bushels of wheat harvested, 1 out of 
every 3 bales of cotton picked, every 
fourth pound of tobacco produced, and 
about 1 out of every 7 pounds of prunes 
dried. Our movies and our manufac- 
tured goods industries have large for- 
eign markets. In fact, most United 
States producers have an interest one 
way or another in the export market. 

The United States is a creditor na- 
tion. Private investors hold foreign 
securities, many of our corporations have 
foreign branches or subsidiaries, and the 
Government itself is a large foreign 
creditor. In fact, foreign obligations to 
agencies of the United States Govern- 
ment as of today exceed $10 billions. 
These not only bear interest, but the 
principal amounts must be repaid to us 
at varying dates in the future. And a 
creditor can only be a successful creditor 
when the debtor is able to meet his obli- 
gations on time and in full. 

Bearing in mind that we are an ex- 
porting and a creditor nation, consider 
the fact that in the last 30 years our 
exports have exceeded our imports in 
every single year. Last year, the gap was 
$4 billions. From 1945 through 1951 it 
totaled $31 billions. Many elements 
have contributed to balancing our for- 
eign accounts in the past. In the last 
30 years, important parts have been 
played by foreign securities sold in the 
United States, by the receipt of gold, 
and by the granting of foreign aid by 
the Government. While the situation 
can be affected in the future by develop- 
ments such as expanding tourist trade 
or increased private foreign investments 
(which help while they are being made 
even though they create a new problem 
thereafter) there really seem to be only 
three basic alternatives: (1) We can de- 
cide to reduce the payments which for- 
eign countries make to us by reducing 
our exports or by accepting default on 
payments on the loans which we have 
made; (2) we can continue meeting the 
balance with grant funds from the pub- 
lic treasury; or (3) we can take our 
payment in the form of imports of goods 
and services. The first solution takes 
it out of the producer for export and 
the taxpayer; the second takes it out 
of the taxpayer; the third increases the 
competition for the American con- 
sumers’ dollar. One thing is certain, 
that unless we continue to meet the gap 
with public assistance, either exports 
will drop and loans will go into default, 
or imports will have to increase. 

Present developments suggest that the 
fears of foreign competition may be ef- 
fective in checking efforts to expand any 
competitive imports, in which case the 
producer for export, the taxpayer, and 
the consumer will all suffer. The con- 
sumer deserves at least one brief men- 
tion. His and her interest is obviously 
in having the widest choice of goods 
available at the lowest possible price. As 
among these various alternatives, I cer- 
tainly would cast my vote for permitting 


foreign countries to pay their way by 
sending us goods. 

I am not talking about flooding the 
American market with foreign goods. 
Our own gross national product is over 
$325 billion per year. It has increased 
$100 billion in the past 5 years. In 
many lines, the present percentages sup- 
plied by foreign producers are well below 
the prewar proportions. What are small 
percentages to us, are often of tremen- 
dous importance to other countries. 

Every time we take action to restrict 
the imports of some specific commodity, 
we do much more than affect a limited 
and special situation. It creates fears 
in the hearts of all those endeavoring to 
sell in the American market that, if they 
are at all successful, similar restrictive 
action will be taken against them. What 
may appear to be an unimportant action, 
when measured against the vast scale of 
our total economic picture, can lead to 
consequences of wide significance. We 
create grave uncertainty as to the pros- 
pects of doing business with the United 
States, and undermine our leadership in 
the world in the economic field. 


Foreign Trade and Economic 
Progress 


But it is not enough to consider for- 
eign trade merely in terms of the char- 
acter of our balance of payments. If 
one is considering the problem in isola- 
tion, perhaps that is where attention 
should be focused. But the moment 
that foreign trade is viewed in a broader 
setting, it is clear that we should strive 
for the same goal in this field as we 
have for our own economy itself—ex- 
pansion. The purpose of economic ac- 
tivity is to provide goods and services to 
satisfy human wants. The basic eco- 
nomic goal is a higher standard of living. 
Our national progress has been made by 
technology plus capital to apply it, and 
by buying and selling in a wide market. 

Our economic policies and programs 
with respect to other countries are also 
aimed at higher standards of living in 
the interest of political and economic 
stability and progress. This rests upon 
two basic requirements—that more goods 
be produced and that there be some way 
whereby these goods can be exchanged 
for other goods. 

These principles underlie European 
recovery as envisaged in the Marshall 
Plan. Similarly, the Point 4 program 
for economic development makes very 
little sense in a world of highly restricted 
trade. Economic progress can be made 
much more rapidly with a relatively free 
exchange of goods than if each country 
tries to operate a Robinson Crusoe 
economy. Restriction in one country 
leads to restriction elsewhere; discrimi- 
nation breeds discrimination. 


Our Basic Objectives 


Our interest in economic progress in 
other countries is partly economic, in 
expanding markets for our producers 
and expanding sources of goods for our 
markets. Recent studies make it clear 
that we are entering an era where the 
requirements for raw materials will 
greatly increase. Much of the expansion 
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Cement Pipe for Egypt’s 
Water-Supply Program 


Oppotrunities reportedly exist in Egypt for 
the sale of cement pipe in connection with 
the Egyptian Government’s large-scale pro- 
gram to establish sources of pure drinking 
water in rural areas. This program is con- 
ducted by the Village Service Department 
of the Ministry of Municipal and Rural Af- 
fairs, and envisages construction of large 
provincial and municipal water purification 
and pumping stations during the next 5 
years. Cost of the program is estimated at 
US$69,000,000, with approximately 80 per- 
cent of the total to be used for the purchase 
abroad of pipe used in the water distribu- 
tion system. 

It is understood that spun iron pipe has 
until now been used almost exclusively, be- 
ing supplied from Western Europe, but that 
the rising cost of this pipe has greatly in- 
creased the estimated cost of the water- 
supply program. Accordingly, the Village 
Service Department wishes to devise means 
of reducing excessive costs of the program, 
and believes that considerable savings could 
be effected by the use of large-size cement 
pipe. 

Interested American suppliers are invited 
to write further information to A. K. Leheta, 
Director General, Village Service Department, 
Ministry of Municipal and Rural Affairs, 
Cairo, Egypt. 


Irish Footwear Factory 
Offered for Sale 


A boot and shoe factory, equipped with 
modern machinery, and located in an im- 
portant provincial town, about 60 miles from 
Dublin, Ireland, is offered for sale to an 
American manufacturer. Weekly production 
capacity of the factory is stated to be 2,000 
Goodyear welted shoes and 2,000 standard 
screwed and stitched boots. 

The factory premises cover an area of 14,000 
square feet, with yard and storage accom- 
modations covering 15,000 square feet; a 
plentiful supply of trained workers is said 
to be available. 

Full particulars of this offer may be ob- 
tained from James J. O’Connor & Sons, 


Solicitors, 34 Upper Ormond Quay, Dublin, 
Ireland. 


“Swiss Friends” in U. S. on 
Annual Business Tour 


Representatives of the SFUSA (Swiss 
Friends of the United States of America), a 
Swiss businessmen’s club, are in the United 
States until May 28 on the group’s sixth 
postwar business tour to the United States. 

Members of this year’s group include: Dr. 
Louis Breitenbach, American Express Co., 
Zurich; Mario Ludwig, Hotel Carlton-Elite, 
Bahnkofstrasse 41, Zurich, SFUSA official 
representative and tour leader; Rolf Hatt, 
partner and member of the board of AG. 
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Heinr. Hatt-Haller, Zurich, construction; 
Mrs. Hanny Hatt, Zurich; Charles Grand- 
jean, technical director, Progressia AG., 
Nidau, watch industry; Mrs. Elsa Grandjean, 
Nidau; Mrs. Frieda Kohler, Director, Unitex 
S. A., Neuchatel, textiles, and ready-made 
clothing; Ernst Richi, electro-technical en- 
gineer, Adolf Feller AG., Horgen, electrical 
appliances; Eduard Theilkaes, director, J. H. 
Moser AG., Wengi near Frutigen, matches and 
pryotechnicals; and Mrs. Hedwig Theilkaes, 
Wengi near Frutigen. 

The following seven members of the tour 
will be staying in the United States beyond 
the official tour period: Mario Ludwig is stay- 
ing in United States until June 3; Arthur 
Beney, representing Swiss Bank Corporation, 
34 Rue Bon-Port, Montreux, is interested in 
banking administration, and will be in the 
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United States until June 13; Carl Heck, rep- 
resenting Schachenmann & Co. A. G., Turner- 
strasse 32, Basel, is interested in machinery, 
and will be in the United States until June 2; 
Alfred Niederer, representing Niederer & Co., 
Lichtensteig, is interested in textiles, and will 
be in the United States until June 2; Walter 
Straehl, representing Friedrich Straehl & Co. 
A. G., Nationalstrasse 19, Kreuzlingen, is in- 
terested in textiles, and will remain in the 
United States until June 2; Gottfried Straub, 
representing Landis & Gyr, Gubelstrasse, Zug, 
is interested in electrical appliances and re- 
quests technical information on tool ma- 
chines, and will be in the United States until 
about August 3; Walter Straub, Jr. repre- 
senting W. Straub-Egloff & Co., Turgi 
(Aargau), is interested in metal household 
articles, and will be in the United States 
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Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in 
buying or selling in the United States, or in the representation of United States firms. 
Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service 
officers abroad, following requests by local firms for assistance in locating American 
trade contacts. Interested United States firms should correspond directly with the 
firms listed concerning any projected business arrangements. 

While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions 
undertaken with these firms. The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, 
and all transactions are subject to prevailing laws and regulations in this country 
and abroad. Detailed information on trading conditions is available from the 
Department's Office of International Trade. 

World Trade Directory Reports are available to qualified United States firms on the 
firms listed herein, and may be obtained upon request from the Commercial Intel- 
ligence Division of the Department of Commerce, or through the Field Offices listed 
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until June 5; Felix van Baerle, representing 
Van Baerle & Co. A. G. Miinchenstein, Basel, 
is interested in chemical products, and oils 
and fats for manufacturing soap, and will 
be in the United States until June 3. 

The 1952 itinerary provides for visits by 
the entire group to New York, New Bruns- 
wick, Philadelphia, Washington, Baltimore, 
Detroit, Rochester, Great Barrington, Boston, 
and Hartford. The group will return to New 
York on May 22 and remain there until de- 
parture on May 28. 

Correspondence may be addressed to mem- 
bers of the delegation, c/o Member Swiss 
Management Tour 1952, American Express 
Co., 649 Fifth Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


Ceylon Seeks Technical Aid 
For New Sugar Factory 


Ceylon’s Ministry of Industries, Industrial 
Research and Fisheries, wishes to engage the 
services of an experienced consultant or firm 
of consultants to assist in planning, design- 
ing, and eventually supervising construction 
of a complete sugar factory in Ceylon. It is 
stated, however, that applications will not 
be considered from individuals or firms who 
might have direct interest in or connections 
with possible suppliers of equipment for the 
factory. 

The Ceylon Government reportedly plans 
to establish a mill for the manufacture of 
about 12,000 to 15,000 tons of white sugar 
annually, crushing about 1,000 to 1,200 tons 
of cane daily. It is also planned to manu- 
facture alcohol from the molasses, as a part 
of the enterprise. A 600-acre area of land 
suitable for cultivating sugarcane has been 
set aside, assuring sufficient quantities of 
cane for factory requirements. It is stated, 
however, that arrangements must still be 
made for transporting the cane to the plant. 

Consultant services are required for: 

1. Preparation of specifications for the fac- 
tory buildings and tender notices for the 
plant and machinery, power plant, and re- 
lated works. 

2. Supervising and coordinating the erec- 
tion of the factory. 

3. Arranging for the economic utilization 
of byproducts, as well as providing such other 
assistance as may be needed in setting up 
the factory. 

Prospective applicants are invited to com- 
municate with the Embassy of Ceylon, 2148 
Wyoming Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 


New Power Project 


Planned for New Zealand 


The New Zealand Ministry of Works has 
issued specifications and contract documents 
in connection with the proposed construc- 
tion of dam, spillway, power house, and as- 
sociated works for the Roxburgh hydroelec- 
tric power station, on which bids will be 
received in New Zealand until June 24, 1952. 

The Roxburgh project is stated to be the 
first of five power projects on which the New 
Zealand Government will invite bids. 

A set of documents, including drawings, is 
obtainable on a loan basis from the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Division, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

. Bids should be sent direct to the Secretary, 
Tender Board, Ministry of Works, P. O. Box 
8015, Government Buildings Post Office, Wel- 
lington, New Zealand. 


New Bid Dead-Line for 
Cairo Power Equipment 


The City Electricity & Gas Administration, 
Cairo, Egypt, has postponed until September 
29, 1952, the deadline for receipt of offers to 
supply certain equipment required for the 
Cairo South Power Station A. This procure- 
ment was previously publicized in the For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, March 31, 1952. As 
noted in that announcement, a complete set 
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of specifications and bidding conditions is 
obtainable, subject to a charge of $71.75, from 
the Bureau of the Egyptian Commercial 
Counsellor, Egyptian Embassy, 2310 Decatur 
Place NW., Washington 8, D. C. 


Rock-Crushing Equipment 
Sought by New Zealand 


Quotations covering the supply and deliv- 
ery of New Zealand of rock-crushing equip- 
ment, including stone crusher, feeder, and 
vibrating screen, are invited until June 24, 
1952, by the New Zealand Government. This 
equipment is required for the Mines Depart- 
ment. 

A copy of the specifications is obtainable on 
a loan basis from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

Bids should be sent direct to the Stores 
Manager, Ministry of Works, Wellington C. 1, 
New Zealand. 


Licensing Opportunities 


1. Luzembourg—aAloyse-Nicolas Wampach 
(inventor, engineer), 61 Avenue Victor Hugo, 
Luxembourg, wishes to license American firms 
to manufacture in the United States gaso- 
line-powered jack hammer and ripper, gaso- 
line-powered tamper; Diesel pile and pile 
plank rammer; and portable explosion-oper- 
ated tools for breaking and ripping up con- 
crete, asphalt, hard earth works, and founda- 
tions. The explosion tools, which work on 
the two-stroke principle, are reportedly light- 
weight and inexpensive to manufacture and 
operate. Further information and drawings 
are available on a loan basis from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 


Import Opportunities 


2. Austria—Otto Korotin (manufacturer, 
exporter), 27 Meytensgasse, Vienna XIII, of- 
fers on an outright sales basis glass buttons, 
chandelier parts, and Gablonz jewelery. 

3. Belgium—Anciens Etablissements Jules 
& Paul Demol, S. P. R. L. (manufacturer, ex- 
porter), 15-17 Boulevard de la Senne, Vil- 
vorde, Brussels, wishes to export and seeks 
agent for 500 dozen daily of all kinds of 
brushes, including paint, scrubbing, floor, 
shaving, and artists’ brushes. 

4. Cuba—Benigno Perez Taboada (com- 
mission merchant), P. O. Box 1327, Habana, 
has kenaf fiber available for export to textile 
manufacturers. 

Current World Trade Directory Report be- 
ing prepared. 

5. Denmark—Algot Enevoldsen (export 
merchant, manufacturer), 9, Ulriksdalsvej, 
Copenhagen, offers an outright sale basis 
100,000 annually of first-class ceramic goods, 
such as vases, candlesticks, and plates. 

6. England—H. T. Burrow & Co., Ltd. 
(manufacturer, exporter), Zephyr House, 92 
New Cavendish Street, London, W. 1, wishes 
to export 800 dozen monthly of a patented 
new type of ladies’ garter belt with “cross- 
over” garter suspenders of various materials. 
Alternatively, firm would license a United 
States firm to manufacture this product. 
Descriptive leaflet and price list available on 
a loan basis from the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

7. England—Chadley King, Ltd. (manu- 
facturer, wholesaler, exporter), 7 Foster 
Lane, London, E. C. 2, has available for ex- 
port ladies’ cotton and linen hankerchiefs, 
embroidered and lace-edged, packed in ace- 
tate boxes and decorated with ribbon and 
artificial flowers. Illustrated leaflet avail- 
able on request from the Commercial Intel- 
ligence Division, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

8. England—Clifford J. Dade (export mer- 
chant, antique dealer), 1 The Pacade, Holms- 
dale Road, Reigate, Surrey, offers on an out- 
right sale basis furniture of Victorian walnut 


and Georgian mahogany. Photograph avail- 
able on a loan basis from the Commercial 
Intelligence Division, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

9. England—Danegoods (London), Ltd. 
(export merchant, importer), 8 Aldgate High 
Street, London, E. C. 3, seeks market for 
Danish foodstuffs, including tinned meats 
and butter, milk, and egg products, cheese, 
and fish (tinned, dried, and frozen), as well 
as canned beer. List of products (in English, 
Danish, French, and German) available on a 
loan basis from the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

10. England—Electrical Appliances & Ac- 
cessories, Ltd. (manufacturer, export mer- 
chant), 345 Green Lanes, Harringay, London, 
N. 4, offers on an outright sale basis the fol- 
lowing: Fluorescent lighting equipment and 
parts; small motor grinder polishers; gear- 
reduced small motor, electrical, and radio 
parts; and office equipment. Illustrated 
leaflet and price list on fluorescent lighting 
equipment only available on a loan basis 
from the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D.C. 

11. England—Fordham Pressings, Ltd. 
(manufacturer), Melbourne Works, Dudley 
Road, Wolverhampton, offers for export and 
seeks agent for the following: (1) Automatic 
drinking bowls of galvanized steel, for cattle, 
horses, and pigs; (2) golf caddy (folding 
model) with rubber-tired wheels; and (3) 
golf-ball retriever with walking-stick action. 
Tilustrated leaflets available on a loan basis 
from the Cominercial Intelligence Division, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 

12. England—Haskins Rolling Shutters (E. 
Pollard & Co., Ltd.), (manufacturer, ex- 
porter), Gnome House, Blackhorse Lane, 
London, E. 17, offers to export and seeks agent 
for steel and wooden rolling shutters, rolling 
portcullis grilles, and various types of iron- 
work for balconies, balustrades, guard rails, 
handrails, signs, and fire-escape stairs. Set 
of illustrated literature available on a loan 
basis from the Commercial Intelligence Di- 
vision, U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

13. England—Hickman & Newman, Ltd. 
(manufacturer, exporter), 8/9 Greville 
Street, Hatton Garden, London, E. C. 1, offers 
on an outright sale basis diamond jewelry, 
particularly rings of white and yellow gold, 
platinum, and palladium, in United States 
and English style settings. 

14. England—Keeble & Keeble, Ltd. (ex- 
porter), 13 St. Andrew Street, London, E. C. 
4, offers to export and seeks agent for 
tubular steel furniture, including executives’ 
swivel chairs, high-back bar stools, hat and 
coat stands, and shoe-fitting stools. Set of 
illustrated literature, price list, and sample 
booklet of “Rexine’’ nitrocellulose coated 
upholstery fabrics available on a loan basis 
from the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 

15. England—Lugard & Pulham, Ltd. 
(manufacturer, exporter, wholesaler), Eland 
Sports Works, Alperton Viaduct, Ealing Road, 
Wembley, Middlesex, offers on an outright 
sale basis sporting goods, such as hand-made 
tennis rackets, unstrung racket frames, 
sports accessories, and garden games. Cata- 
log with price information available on a 
loan basis from the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

16. England—Stamgo Manufacturing Co., 
Ltd. (manufacturer, exporter, wholesaler), 
8 Wood Street, Kingston-on-Thames, Surrey, 
wishes to export “Graphogen” assembly com- 
pound, a new application of colloidal 
graphite for the “running-in” of new and 
reconditioned engines and machinery. De- 
scriptive booklet with price information 
available on a loan basis from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 
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17. France—Antonin Bonnet (export mer- 
chant, wholesaler), Orcival (Puy-de-Dome), 
offers on an outright sale basis 20 metric tons 
of dried and fresh Auvergne gentian roots. 
Firm wishes marking and packing instruc- 
tions. 

18. Germany—Alberti G. m. b. H., Chem- 
ische Fabrik (manufacturer), 7 Am Tempel- 
hofer Berg, Berlin SW 29, wishes to export 
and seeks agent for adhesives for textiles, 
sticking pastes, cold glues for wood, remois- 
tening adhesives, label glues, and leather 
cements. Pertinent shipping instructions 
desired by firm. Price list available on a 
loan basis from the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

19. Germany—Hansa-Werke Ernst Berning 
(manufacturer), 70/74 Oberdoernen, Wup- 
pertal-Barmen, offers on an outright sale 
basis brass-plated thumb and upholstery 
tacks. Representative samples available on 
a loan basis from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

20. Germany—‘BEW£4A,”  Betriebsbedarf 
fuer Bahnen, Bergbau u. Industrie, Ing. Karl 
Spieckermann & Sohn (manufacturer, ex- 
porter), 40 Westfeldstrasse, Witten-Annen, 
offers on an outright sale basis 2,000 to 3,000 
monthly of insulators, and 2,000 yards 
monthly of crane contact lines (bus bars). 
Pertinent shipping instructions desired by 
firm. Descriptive leaflet available on a loan 
basis from the Commercial Intelligence Divi- 
sion, U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

21. Germany—Clausen & Petermann, 
Maschinen- and Elektromotorenfabrik (man- 
ufacturer, exporter), 24 Karlstrasse, Hagen- 
Haspe, wishes to export and seeks agent for 
electro-grinding and polishing machines. 
Firm desires pertinent shipping instructions. 
Illustrated leaflet (in German) available on 
a loan basis from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

22. Germany—Gebr. Dickertmann, Hebe- 
zeugfabrik A—G. (manufacturer, exporter), 
13 Joellenbecker Strasse, Bielefeld, offers on 
an outright sale basis lifting gears, including 
jacks for rail-lifting, timber logging and 
lifting, pulling, stone lifting, and sluice 
winches. Set of descriptive literature (in 
English and German) available on a loan 
basis from the Commercial Intelligence Divi- 
sion, U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

23. Germany—August Enders A. G. (man- 
ufacturer, exporter), Oberrahmede/Westf., 
wishes to export and seeks agent for curtain 
rails and fittings, bicycle dynamo lighting 
sets, bicycle pumps, gasoline blow lamps and 
soldering butts, and gasoline and kerosene 
cooking stoves. Leaflet (in German) and 
descriptive information (in English) avail- 
able on a loan basis from the Commercial 
Intelligence Division, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

24. Germany—Paul Evertz, Gravieranstalt 
(manufacturer, exporter), 25 Wipperauer- 
strasse, Solingen-Landwenhr, offers on an out- 
right sale basis steel stamps. Firm desires 
pertinent shipping instructions. Illustrated 
leaflet (in German) available on a loan basis 
from the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 

25. Germany—Ernst Feldhoff (manufac- 
turer, exporter), Wuelfrath (Rhld.), offers 
on an outright basis electric polishing ma- 
chines. Pertinent shipping instructions de- 
sired by firm. Set of literature with price 
information (in German) available on a loan 
basis from the Commercial Intelligence Di- 
vision, U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

26. Germany—Hammes & Steinbach (man- 
ufacturer, exporter), 6 Roellingheiderstrasse, 
Gevelsberg/W., wishes to export the follow- 
ing: Gaskets from 10 to 1,000 mm 9, bellows 
of leather and rubber, cork packings for all 
purposes, copper-asbestos and iron-asbestos 
packings, oil seals of all kinds, iron-cork and 
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iron-felt seals, connections for cycle pumps 
and nipples for cycle and motor-car pumps, 
rear reflectors, and pump clips. Firm wishes 
pertinent shipping instructions. Illustrated 
leaflet available on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

27. Germany—Actien-Gesellschaft der Ger- 
resheimer Glashuettenwerke vorm. Ferd. 
Heye (manufacturer), Heyestrasse, Duessel- 
dorf-Gerresheim, offers on an outright sale 
basis glass containers of all kinds. Leaflet 
(in German) available on a loan basis from 
the Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

28. Germany—A. Hulsebosch, Blumenzwie- 
belkulturen (grower), Blumenweg Kreuz- 
felderhof, Rommerskirchen b. Grevenbroich, 
offers on an outright sale basis all kinds of 
plant bulbs. Certificate of Pflanzenschutz- 
gesundheitsdienst, Bonn, stating “free form 
golden nematode”, included in each ship- 
ment. 

29. Germany—Jellinghaus & Co. (manu- 
facturer), 30 Feldstrasse, Gevelsberg/West- 
falen, offers on an outright sale basis auto- 
mobile spare parts and accessories. 

30. Germany—Guido Kersten, Textilspul- 
enfabrik (manufacturer, exporter), Carl- 
Schmoelestrasse, Menden/Westfalen, wishes 
to export and seeks agent for hard aluminum 
bobbins and tubes for the textile industry. 
Specifications and packing instructions de- 
sired by firm. [Illustrated leaflet (in Ger- 
man) available on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

31. Germany—Heinrich H. Klussendorf 
(manufacturer), 20e/Zitadellenweg, Berlin- 
Spandau, offers to export and seeks agent for 
electric letter-opener machines (50 monthly), 
printing and embossing machines (6 to 10 
monthly), stamping machines, and postage- 
stamp and post-card machines. Shipping 
instructions desired by firm. Illustrated 
catalog available on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

32. Germany—F. C. Koch (manufacturer), 
18 Esserstrasse, Hohenlimburg, has available 
for export the following: (1) All kinds of 
carbon brushes for all types of machines; 
(2) carbon plates; (3) carbon packing rings 
for water pumps; (4) carbon coupling rings 
for motor vehicles; (5) highly flexible copper 
strands and high frequency strands; (6) 
“Permadur” brand lacquered copper wires; 
(7) dynamo wires and cables; (8) resistance 
wires and tapes, bare and insulated, and 
heating spirals; (9) electric wiring and in- 
sulating material, and (10) Galvano supplies. 
Price list (in German) available on.a loan 
basis from the Commercial Intelligence Divi- 
sion, U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

33. Germany—G. Koetter, KG. (manufac- 
turer), 50 Hochstrasse, Iserlohn, wishes to 
export and seeks agent for plumbers’ fittings, 
such as faucets and handles. Firm would 
appreciate instructions pertaining to stand- 
ards and standard weights. Illustrated 
catalog (in German) available on a loan basis 
from, the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 

34. Germany—B. Kuerten & Co., Maschin- 
enfabrik fuer Foerderanlagen aller Art (man- 
ufacturer), 82 Graf-Recke-Strasse, Duessel- 
dorf, wishes to export conveyor equipment, 
including upright hand carts and conveyor 
rollers for industrial purposes, as well as 
hydraulic lifts. Firm would appreciate per- 
tinent shipping instructions. Set of illus- 
trated leaflets (in German) available on a 
loan basis from the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

35. Germany—Linder & Co., Junkerwerk 
(manufacturer), 30 Junkerstrasse, 43 Post- 
fach, Solingen-Ohligs., wishes to export 
$3,000 worth monthly of cutlery, particularly 
pocket knives. Pertinent shipping instruc- 


tions desired by firm. Set of illustrated leaf-. 


lets available on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

36. Germany—Lackfabrik Ludwig & Co. 
(manufacturer), Finowstrasse 7, Berlin-Neu- 
kolin, has available for export 3,000 kg. daily 
of “UNIPAS” color pastes, which are used 
for oil, artificial resins, nitrocombinations, 
and nitrovarnishes. Firm would appreciate 
special shipping instructions. Firm will pro- 
vide samples on request. Descriptive infor- 
mation may be obtained on a loan basis from 
the Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

37. Germany—Junior-Metallsaegenwerk C. 
Mesenhoeller & Co. (manufacturer) , 40 Ober- 
hoelterfelderstrasse, Remscheid, offers on an 
outright sale basis metal saws of various 
sizes. Pertinent shipping instructions de- 
sired by firm. Price list available on a loan 
basis from the Commercial Intelligence Divi- 
sion, U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

38. Germany—Obst & Schneider (exporter, 
commission merchant), 5 Godorferstrasse, 
Koeln-Bayenthal, offers on an outright sale 
basis vegetable, fruit, and meat preserves. 
Firm wishes pertinent shipping instructions. 

39. Germany—Renzing & Co. (manufac- 
turer, exporter), 12 Eggestrasse, Hohenlim- 
burg, offers on an outright sale basis spiral 
springs made of steel, bronze, and brass. 
Shipping instructions desired by firm. 

40. (Deleted.) 

41. Germany—Werner Roterberg (manu- 
facturer), 100 Karlstrasse, Duesseldorf, 
wishes to export and seeks agent for machine 
tools, including rotating lathe centers with 
cushioning action, boring tools with stop 
device, drill borers, bore chucks with cutting 
jaws, and tool posts for all purposes. Perti- 
nent shipping instructions desired by firm. 
Illustrated catalog available on a loan basis 
from the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 

42. Germany—Rudolf Schmidt (manufac- 
turer, exporter) , 26 van Meenenstrasse, Solin- 
gen, has available for export cutlery, includ- 
ing razors and all types of scissors. Firm 
wishes pertinent shipping instructions. 
Illustrated catalog available on a loan basis 
from the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 

43. Germany — Ambo-Stahl-Gesellschaft, 
Inh. Gerh. Sevenich (manufacturer, ex- 
porter), 9 Werderstrasse, Koeln /Rhein, 
wishes to export precision thread-cutting 
tools. Firm would appreciate pertinent 
shipping instructions. Illustrated catalog 
available on a loan basis from the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Division, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 


44. Germany—-August von der Ley, Mas- 
chinenfabrik (manufacturer, exporter), 34 
Meckelstrasse, Wuppertal-Barmen, has avail- 
able for export and seeks agent for tool- 
grinding machines. Pertinent shipping in- 
structions desired by firm. Illustrated leaf- 
let (in German), descriptive information, 
and price list available on a loan basis from 
the Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

45. Germany—Herman Zander (manufac- 
turer, exporter), 15-17 Horngasse, Aachen 
Rhid., offers to export and seeks agent for 
electric camshafts and reversing gears. Firm 
wishes pertinent shipping instructions. Set 
of illustrated booklets (in German) available 
on a loan basis from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 


46. Ireland. — Michael Governey, Ltd. 
(manufacturer, exporter), Castle Hill, Car- 
low, wishes to export and seeks agent for 
5,000 pairs monthly of men’s medium- and 
best-quality shoes (oxfords, brogues, and 
sport) with full chrome box and willow 
uppers; and leather soles and heels. Firm 


(Continued on p. 26) 
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Argentina 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 
AGRICULTURE AND LIVESTOCK 


Weather conditions in Argentina were rea- 
sonably good during the period March 21 to 
April 24 for preparation of land and sowing 
of winter forage. Pasture conditions were 
fair, and there was some demand for cattle 
to restock ranges. Freight rates were re- 
duced 50 percent on cattle transported for 
fattening purposes. Much publicity was 
given to the movement of Eva Peron Social 
Foundation’s machinery pools into rural 
areas. Importers report a continuing 
scarcity of farm machinery for private 
buyers. 

Beef exports were maintained at moderate 
levels through restraints on domestic con- 
sumption. Shipments to the United King- 
dom under the l-year protocol ended April 
23 were approximately 160,000 long tons. 
Additional quantities at the protocol price 
were expected to move through May, bringing 
the total close to the contracted 200,000 tons. 
Discussions on a new price agreement were 
initiated within the general terms of the 
Anglo-Argentine Trade Agreement of 1949. 

A further decline occurred in wool prices, 
intensifying the difficult situation for pro- 
ducers and for the country’s exchange posi- 
tion. Failure to develop sales volume at the 
lower prices caused general pessimism among 
traders who petitioned the Government for 
additional credits, and for a definite state- 
ment relative to possible revision of the ex- 
change rate. Casein producers reported a 
similar problem. Weakness was evident also 
in markets for other goods including hides 
and oil meals, but as they were held by the 
Argentine Trade Promotion Institute (IAPI) 
there was not the same problem of financing 
private trade. 

A fine of 156,000,000 pesos was levied on a 
wool-tops manufacturer for evasion of for- 
eign-exchange controls during recent years. 
Exportation of wool tops has been negligible 
since mid-1951 when the manufacturer un- 
der reference moved out of the country. 

An export quota was announced for 25,000 
metric tons of cotton fiber, lifting the ban 
on foreign sales imposed a year earlier. The 
current crop appears well above local needs, 
but markets may be difficult to find as Ar- 
gentine prices are far above the world level. 
To provide an immediate market and to sup- 
port prices, IAPI was authorized to buy all 
quantities offered by growers and ginners. 

In early April, the Government authorized 
millers to add up to 10 percent of millet 
to wheat flour, endeavoring thereby to extend 
the wheat supply which evidently is less 
than domestic requirements. A simulta- 
neous prohibition on further exportation of 
millet caused the cancellation of unfilled 
contracts with European buyers. 


GENERAL BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


Businessmen reported an increasing tight- 
ness of money, slower collections, and slug- 
gish sales. In many cases, higher costs aris- 
ing from recent wage increases were not yet 
compensated for by authorized price rises. 
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Payments of 1951 taxes due in April accentu- 
ated the need for funds and often resulted 
in private borrowing at high rates of in- 
terest or in the sale of inflation-hedging 
investments such as real estate, dollars, or 
Uruguayan pesos. As a result ,the value 
of Argentine pesos in terms of dollars or 
Uruguayan pesos became unusually firm in 
the Montevideo free market. The Ministry 
of the Treasury, reversing its practice of 
former years, refused to accept payment of 
taxes beyond the due date but later an- 
nounced that the situation of any firms 
in real difficulties over tax payments would 
be studied. It was also announced that 
plans were being developed to encourage 
the return of funds from outside invest- 
ments into business working capital and 
to provide greater tax deductions to cover 
higher industry replacement costs. 

Buenos Aires transportation fares were in- 
creased, effective April 5, from 30 percent on 
suburban lines to 200 percent on busses and 
streetcars. 


FINANCE; EXCHANGE CONTROL 


Continuing the steady decline since the 
middle of 1951, Argentine official net foreign- 
exchange holdings as of April 15 showed a 
drop of 483,400,000 pesos from holdings on 
December 31, 1951. This figure is in contrast 
to an increase of foreign-exchange holdings 
of 393,700,000 pesos during the corresponding 
period of last year. Currency in circulation 
on April 15 was 17,243,300,000 pesos, down 
460,300,000 from the figure at the end of 1951, 
which is in contrast to the increase from 
13,237,000,000 on December 31, 1950, to 
13,814,100,000 on April 30, 1951. So far dur- 
ing 1952, the decrease in currency in circula- 
tion has followed the drop in foreign- 
exchange holdings. 

From the first of the year to April 15, 1952, 
the increase in total Central Bank credit to 
the banking system amounted to 1,692,000,000 
pesos, compared with an increase of 3,098,- 
000,000 during the corresponding period of 
1951. As the demand for credit was very 
heavy, this situation probably reflected a 
tighter credit policy followed by the Bank 
during the period. In mid-April the Central 
Bank, for the first time in several months, 
increased the authorized rediscount limits of 
member banks. Banks were authorized to 
use half of the increase prior to June 30 and 
the balance thereafter. 

Among the new rulings published in Cen- 
tral Bank circulars were the following: A 
previous circular will be enforced requiring 
all importations of books and magazines to 
be covered by prior exchange permits. Ex- 
change permits in dollars for all importations 
except machinery, industrial equipment and 
supplies, tractors, agricultural machinery and 
parts, will be valid for only 4 months instead 
of the previous period of 9 months. The 20- 
percent fine previously assessed against hold- 
ers of unutilized exchange permits was waived 
for all unused permits returned to the Central 
Bank by April 30, 1952. 


POWER SHORTAGE 


Numerous official restrictions on the use of 
electricity were ordered in Greater Buenos 
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Aires, effective April 1. 
two shifts were prohibited from working 
during the evening peak period and those 
working three shifts had to reduce power 


Factories working 


consumption at that time. Lost hours could 
be made up on Saturday afternoons or by 
lengthening other work days. Consumption 
of power in larger private dwellings had to be 
reduced by at least 20 percent, and the use of 
electric heaters or private lighting displays 
was prohibited. 


TRADE AGREEMENTS 


Three trade agreements between Argentina 
and other countries were signed: (1) Acom- 
mercial protocol with Finland in addition to 
the trade and payments agreement of June 8, 
1948, established new lists of commodities to 
be exchanged during 1952. (2) A commer- 
cial agreement with Chile, valid until Janu- 
ary 31, 1953, listed products which each 
country will ship the other. Chilean prod- 
ucts were mainly iron and steel, minerals, 
and chemicals and Argentina’s were agricul- 
tural products, textiles, and some household 
goods. By exchange of notes, Chile agreed to 
provide 15,800 metric tons of copper in return 
for 93,000 head of Argentine cattle on the 
hoof. (3) By exchange of notes, mainte- 
nance of the 1949 commercial agreement be- 
tween Argentina and Japan after the peace 
treaty was assured. This agreement will 
continue until a new one is worked out. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Purchase by the Argentine Government of 
Ultramar, Sociedad An6nima Petrolera Ar- 
gentina, a petroleum-product refining and 
distributing company, was made on March 26. 
The value of the company was stated to be 
$8,000,000, but the actual sales price was not 
published.—U. S. EmMsassy, BUENOS AIRES, 
Apr. 25, 1952. 


Austria 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE PROTOCOL INITIALED WITH GREECE 


A protocol liberalizing the existing Austro- 
Greek trade agreement of May 11, 1950, was 
initialed in Athens on March 22, 1952, by the 
Mixed Commission formed by both countries, 
according to Internationale Wirtschaft of 
April 4. The protocol is to remain in effect 
for a 1-year period and will be extended for 
another year unless denounced by either 
party 3 months before expiration. 

Both delegations agreed that no commod- 
ity lists be established for the goods exchange 
of both countries. Instead, both trade part- 
ners agreed, within the framework of the 
general import and export regulations in ef- 
fect in each country to facilitate as far as 
possible the exchange of goods between the 
two countries, so that the reciprocal imports 
will reach the volume desired by both sides. 

To maintain a desirable volume of trade 
between Austria and Greece, both countries 
agreed to supply regularly monthly reports 
on the status of import licenses granted by 
each country to the authorities of the other 
nation. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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Brazil 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


Retail trade during the 5 weeks ended April 
21 held up satisfactorily in central and 
southern Brazil; any decreases in the volume 
of sales, as compared with those in the like 
period of 1951, were compensated by higher 
prices. No general increase in inventories 
was noted, and in the particular lines of im- 
ported goods where inventories are high, the 
pressure to sell existing stocks was lessened 
by the difficulty in obtaining new import 
licenses. There was no weakness in prices 
except in the textile industry; it was re- 
ported from Sao Paulo that inventories may 
amount to 4 to 6 months’ supply. Conditions 
in the Bahia area were slightly improved, 
with the ending of the severe drought, and 
although the situation in the Amazon Val- 
ley continued poor, there was a slight im- 
provement over the preceding month. Op- 
timism prevailed in Recife, and cotton-goods 
sales in that region were reported to have 
increased considerably in recent weeks. 

A tight money situation continued to pre- 
vail, although it was reported from Sao Paulo 
that the situation there was somewhat easier 
in March than in February. Collections con- 
tinued somewhat slow. 


DOCKING PRIORITY REMOVED 


The docking priority granted the ships of 
the Lloyd Brasileiro was removed on April 11. 
Congestion in the port of Rio de Janeiro con- 
tinued throughout the 5-week period ended 
April 21, and it was further aggravated by a 
fire which destroyed one of the dock ware- 
houses. Seventeen ships were awaiting dock- 
ing space on April 18. The continuing con- 
gestion at Porto Alegre was attributed princi- 
pally to the delay of consignees in removing 
merchandise from the dock warehouses. 


PRESIDENT APPROVES PROJECTS 


President Vargas approved the Salto 
Grande hydroelectric-power project recom- 
mended by the Joint Brazil-United States 
Economic Development Commission, and au- 
thorized the Minister of Finance to give a 
Federal guaranty for a foreign loan. The 
President also approved a special report made 
by the Joint Commission on the needs of the 
Central do Brasil suburban passenger service. 

The Salto Grande plant is owned by the 
State of Sao Paulo. The loan would involve 
US$7,735,350 for importation of equipment 
for the plant, and funds in the amount of 
159,133,000 cruzeiros for domestic equipment 
for the plant would be obtained by means 
of the Lafer Plan taxes. Apart from the 
loan, the State would spend 123,200,000 cru- 
zeiros for transmission lines. The projected 
plant would have a capacity of 60,000 kw. and 
would serve an area of 64,000 square kilome- 
ters having a population of 1,250,000. It 
would also be used for the continuation of 
electrification of the Sorocabana Railway. 

The Central do Brasil passenger-car report 
approved the addition of 97 train units (291 
cars) to be used for the transportation of 
passengers in suburban service for the Fed- 
eral District. This recommendation was 
based on a consideration of what might be 
termed the emergency needs of the railway. 


CROPS 


The 1951-52 Sao Paulo coffee crop contin- 
ued to make good progress because of favor- 
able growing conditions. Production for the 
country as a whole is estimated by the Na- 
tional Coffee Department to be 14,968,000 
bags of 60 kilograms each, and the crop actu- 
ally may be nearer 16,000,000 bags. 

The Bahia cacao market was very slack 
during March. Only 7,386 bags of the 
1951-52 crop were sold to the United States 
at 34.25 cents per pound f. o. b. and 6,598 
bags to other countries at 25.5 cents per 
pound. It is believed the 1951-52 crop has 
reached its end and that final unsold stocks 
in the hands of growers and exporters are 
relatively small. Total sales of this crop by 
the end of March amounted to 1,632,336 bags, 
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of which 577,107 went to the United States, 
567,931 to other countries, and 487,298 were 
for Brazilian use. 

The price of castor seed declined during 
March from US$250 per ton to $210 per ton, 
f. o. b. Bahia. Exporters sold 1,500 tons to 
the United States at $210 per ton, which 
was old crop seed held by exporters at high 
prices and on which they took a loss because 
of the drop in the market. Rainfall was 
sufficient in the interior of Bahia State to 
practically insure a normal forthcoming crop 
which will begin to be harvested in July or 
August. 

The Northeast sugar crop, the last to be 
harvested in the 1951-52 season, is disap- 
pointing. Heavy rains impeded the harvest, 
and poor field management also contributed 
to the lower yield, which now is estimated 
at slightly over 7,000,000,000 bags. However, 
prospects for the 1952—53 crop are bright, and 
the outlook is for a record-breaking year. 
Development of the sugar industry in the 
Northeast has received a very definite stimu- 
lus as the result of the new sugar pricing 
system. 

The Belem Brazil-nut market continued 
steady during the past month, although ex- 
port demand was poor. United States buyers 
offered only 14-15 cents and 52-55 cents per 
pound f. o. b. for unshelled and shelled nuts, 
respectively, and exporters’ prices at the end 
of March were 16—-16!4 cents for unshelled 
and 63-64 cents for shelled nuts. The 1952 
harvest may reach only 19,000 tons instead of 
the 22,500 tons of unshelled nuts previously 
forecast, because of an unexpectedly low 
yield. 

Decree No. 30,694 of March 31, published 
in the Diario Oficial of April 15, requires that 
firms manufacturing rubber products invest 
20 percent of their annual net profits in the 
development of rubber plantations; other- 
wise, these firms will be granted no quotas 
for either Brazilian or imported rubber. This 
requirement has caused a very favorable re- 
percussion in the Amazon Valley. To enlarge 
production, some 62 new nurseries with a 
yearly capacity of 1,800,000 trees are now be- 
ing completed, through the sponsorship of 
the Amazon Credit Bank. 

Rapid flooding of the Amazon this year 
necessitated the early harvest of jute in cer- 
tain areas of the Valley. The market is poor, 
and stocks within Brazil are said to be suf- 
ficient for 1 year’s burlap requirements. The 
President has instructed the Bank of Brazil 
to study the question of whether jute im- 
ports should continue to be permitted, and 
the Export-Import Department of the Bank 
recently resolved to freeze all licenses al- 
ready granted to import jute from abroad, 
until June 30, 1952. 


ECONOMIC MISSION TO EUROPE 


The Economic Mission to Europe, headed 
by the chief of the Economic Department of 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, left Brazil on 
April 15. Except for its chief, the Mission is 
composed of Brazilian industrialists and 
businessmen traveling at their own expense. 
Its purposes are the promotion of commer- 
cial interchange between Brazil and the 
countries visited and a study of the possibili- 
ties of transferring European industries to 
Brazil. 


EXCHANGE SITUATION; FOREIGN TRADE 


As of mid-April, the waiting period for re- 
lease of dollar exchange covering importa- 
tions was about 2 months. The situation re- 
garding remittances on foreign-capital in- 
vestments remained unchanged, with no dol- 
lar exchange granted for this purpose since 
September 23, 1951. 

As a result of the dollar-exchange posi- 
tion, the import-control situation continued 
very tight. An impression prevailed in trade 
circles that the Government would reéinsti- 
tute barter trade in some form, but the Ex- 
port-Import Department of the Bank of 
Brazil has officially denied that this step is 
to be taken. 

During 1951, according to unpublished pre- 
liminary statistics, exports totaled 4,853,000 


metric tons valued at 32,514,000,000 cruzeiros 
and imports amounted to 10,995,000 tons 
valued at 37,198,000,000 cruzeiros. Exports 
from Brazil to the United States during the 
year amounted to 2,251,000 tons and 15,- 
936,000,000 cruzeiros and imports into Brazil 
from the United States totaled 2,488,000 tons 
and 15,563,000,000 cruzeiros.—U. S. EmMBassy, 
RIO DE JANEIRO, APR. 21, 1952. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PROFIT INVESTMENT ADOPTED AS CRITERION 
FOR GRANTING IMPORT LICENSES AND Ex- 
CHANGE TO RUBBER COMPANIES 


A decree signed by the President of Brazil, 
states that effective 1 year from date of pub- 
lication (March 30, 1952) distribution to 
rubber-product companies of import licenses, 
foreign exchange for imports, and quotas of 
domestic and imported rubber will be made 
upon condition that the companies furnish 
proof to the Executive Commission for the 
Defense of Rubber that they have invested 
20 percent of their annual net profits in 
planting rubber trees, states a dispatch of 
April 7, 1952, from the U. S. Embassy in Rio 
de Janeiro. This provision will remain in 
effect until the plantations meet estimated 
consumption of rubber in the country. 

The obligation for planting may be com- 
plied with by the rubber-product companies 
through their own industries, by participa- 
tion in the capital of specialized companies, 
or by taking securities or special contracts 
with persons engaged in planting rubber in 
suitable areas, as determined by the Ministry 
of Agriculture. The Ministry of Agriculture 
will provide the necessary technical assist- 
ance and also is planning a colonization pro- 
gram, particularly in the Amazon area, aimed 
at rapid expansion of rubber cultivation. 


HEARINGS FOR TRADE AGREEMENT WITH 
JAPAN HELD 


Hearings were held in Rio de Janeiro on 
April 8, 1952, for the purpose of studying the 
possibilities of negotiating a trade agree- 
ment between Brazil and Japan, states a dis- 
patch of April 17 from the U. S. Embassy in 
Rio. The meeting was presided over by the 
Head of the Economic and Cultural Depart- 
ment of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, and 
there were present also the Brazilian Ambas- 
sador to Japan, the Head of the Secretariat 
of the Consultative Commission on Commer- 
cial Agreements, a representative each of the 
Export-Import Department and the Ex- 
change Department of the Bank of Brazil, 
and the Confederation of Industries, as well 
as other persons prominent in commerce and 
industry. Among the subjects discussed 
were the importation from Japan of porcelain 
ware, sewing machines, machinery for tex- 
tile factories, optical apparatus, and plastic 
material. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF CARNAUBA WAX 
PROPOSED 


A project for the creation in Brazil of an 
Institute of Carnauba Wax is ready for pres- 
entation to the Federal Congress, states a dis- 
patch dated April 16, 1952, from the U. 8. 
Consulate at Fortaleza. It is expected that 
the proposal will receive favorable support 
from most of the deputies representing 
Northeast Brazil. It is proposed that a 3- 
percent ad valorem sales tax be levied to fi- 
nance the activities of the Institute. The 
purpose of the Institute would be to control 
the classification, exportation, and price of 
the wax in order to increase production and 
provide for its greater industrialization. 





Only one plant in Ecuador, Fabrica de 
Abonos Quimicos, at La Libertad, makes fer- 
tilizer—a mixture of guano and phosphate 
rock. The company states that output was 
approximately 500 metric tons in the fiscal 
year 1950-51. The plant also prepares and 
sells lime for agricultural use. 
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Canada 


Economic Conditions 


NEWFOUNDLAND ANNOUNCES NEW POLICY 
FOR INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


Newfoundland’s Premier recently an- 
nounced that the provincial government will 
build no more industrial plants with govern- 
ment funds. He said that the cement, gyp- 
sum, and birch-veneer plants were the last 
of these activities and that similarly no 
more branches of European factories will be 
financed by the government, adding that, 
when approved, projects of this kind will be 
channeled through the Newfoundland and 
Labrador Corp., Ltd. He is convinced that 
the government has stimulated provincial in- 
dustrialization and that in consequence of 
this impetus, he intends to withdraw gradu- 
ally from direct participation in the field. 

The Newfoundland and Labrador Corp., 
Ltd., henceforth, will be the main instrument 
of the Province’s industrial-development 
drive and one of its first duties will be “to 
explore the possibility and advisability of 
buying from the government its present 
ownership of and eventually its existing com- 
mitments to new projects and handing them 
over to private enterprise at a profit to the 
Corporation.” The Premier has pointed out 
that the intent of the government is to cen- 
tralize all economic development under or 
through the Corporation to the maximum 
extent possible, stressing that this was a 
move that should have the effect of taking 
industrial development out of the sphere of 
politics and giving it a status of continuity it 
could not otherwise acquire. 

In the meantime, it appears that the Prov- 
ince looks favorably on the principle of bor- 
rowing for industrial development when this 
step is necessary. All future economic de- 
velopment will be financed either by selling 
government or company bonds backed by 
government guaranties. In all such cases, 
however, it is assumed that recommendations 
will come from the Corporation and be sub- 
mitted to the Assembly for approval. The 
sale of the Province’s cement, gypsum, and 
birch veneer mills to the Corporation would 
return to the Treasury needed cash while, it 
is hoped, employment for several hundred 
mill workers would continue. 

The Premier envisioned the expansion of 
the pulp and paper mills at Corner Brook 
and Grand Falls which, although consuming 
the island’s forests, have yet to touch the 
vast stands in Labrador where, he said, 
40,000,000 cords of the best grade of black 
spruce awaited exploitation. The Premier 
also looks forward to the eventual addition 
of paper boxes, cardboard, and “liners” for 
wallboard to the production of paper in 
Newfoundland. He spoke hopefully of uti- 
lizing the many millions of gallons of spent 
sulfite liquor in making industrial alcohol 
and the building of an aluminum industry to 
be operated by hydraulic power to be gener- 
ated on the southwest coast, where a survey 
had revealed the existence of sufficient po- 
tential at cheap rates. 

The Premier admitted that the $3,000,000 
pulp-cutting project which was to have been 
undertaken in Labrador with Swiss capital 
(see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of October 
15, 1951) was practically discarded. 


Exchange and Finance 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTs SHOWS CURRENT- 
ACCOUNT DEFICIT 


Canada had a deficit of C$524,000,000 on 
current account in 1951, or C$195,000,000 
more than in 1950. Despite the current- 
account deficit, Canada’s official reserves of 
gold and United States dollars rose by 
$37,000,000 in 1951 to a year-end total of 
$1,779,000,000. The capital inflow was thus 
more than sufficient to offset the current- 
account deficit. 
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Most of the change in Canada’s current ac- 
count in 1951 as compared with the preced- 
ing year is accounted for by merchandise 
trade, where the small favorable balance of 
1950 was replaced in 1951 by a deficit of 
C$153,000,000. The deficit on merchandise 
account was centered in the first 6 months of 
the year, when imports were exceptionally 
heavy. In the latter half of the year a de- 
cline in value of imports together with a 
sharp rise in value of exports produced a sub- 
stantial surplus in the merchandise account, 
and this change carried over into the first 
quarter of 1952. 

Largely because of the rapid rise in import 
prices in the first half of 1951, the annual in- 
dex of import prices showed a slightly greater 
increase over 1950 than did the index of ex- 
port prices. However, the terms of trade 
moved in Canada’s favor during the latter 
part of the year. This trend was indicated 
as the index of export prices advanced more 
or less steadily throughout the year, from 
115.9 in January to 125.8 in December, while 
the index of import prices rose rapidly from 
119.9 in January to 129.9 in June but de- 
clined by December to 121.6. 

All other current-account items gave rise 
to a net deficit of C$371,000,000 in 1951, 
compared with C$339,000,000 in 1950. The 
most important changes within these figures 
were a decline in the adverse balance of 
interest and dividend account of C$51,- 
000,000 and a reversal of the tourist-account 
balance from plus C$49,000,000 to minus 
C$9,000,000. 

The geographical distribution of the net 
balance on current account changed sub- 
stantially during 1951 and showed a re- 
versal of the movement toward a closer 
balance with the principal trading areas that 
had occurred in the preceding year. The 
increase in imports from the United States 
far outstripped the increase in exports, and 
the deficit on current account increased from 
C$403,000,000 in 1950 to C$955,000,000 in 
1951. In contrast to the large deficit with 
the United States, Canada’s over-all export 
surplus with oversea countries rose by C$357,- 
000,000 to a total of C$431,000,000. Of par- 
ticular importance was the sharp advance of 
C$228,000,000 in exports of goods and services 
to United Kingdom and of C$183,000,000 to 
other O. E. E. C. countries. Transactions 
with the rest of the sterling area, although 
on a higher level as compared with the 
preceding year, resulted in little change in 
the net balance, whereas a small credit 
vis-a-vis all other countries developed dur- 
ing 1951. 

The current account between Canada and 
all countries is shown in the accompanying 
table. 


Canada’s Current Account, 1948-51 


[In millions of Canadian dollars] 


Account 1948 | 1949 | 1950 | 1951 


Current credits: 


Merchandise exports (ad- 

justed) excluding aid to 

_ fy z 3,030 |2, 989 |3,139 | 3,950 
Nonmonetary gold woul el 163 150 
Travel expenditures.......| 279 | 286 | 275 271 
Interest and dividends-__. 70 83 91 115 
Freight and shipping -- 336 | 363 | 284 337 
Inheritances and immi- 

grants’ funds._._..-- 84 66 58 77 
Other current receipts - -- 229 | 211 233 276 

Total credits 4,147 (4,047 4,243 | 5,176 
Current debits: 
Merchandise imports (ad- 

\ | ...|2, 598 (2,696 |3,129 | 4, 103 
Travel expenditures _ _- 133 192 226 280 
Interest and dividends__- 325 390 | 474 447 
Freight and shipping - - -- 279 253 | 301 347 
Inheritances and emi- | 

grants’ funds. - ----- 50 53 | 58 67 
Other current payments 310 | 306 | 384 456 

Total debits _- .\3, 695 |3,890 |4,572 | 5, 700 


Net balance on current ac- 


See tin datiaib east -| +452 |+187 |—329 —524 





Available details of transactions on capital 
account in 1951 and similar transactions in 
1950 are shown in the accompanying table. 


Canadian Transactions on Current 
Account, 1950 and 1951 


{In millions of Canadian dollars] 


1950 1951 


Loans to United Kingdom and other 


Governments (gross) 
Drawings — 50 
Repayments +74 +68 
Net reduction in the U. 8. dollar debt 
of the Government of Canada (ex- 
pressed in U. 8. dollars) — 50 
Increase (—) in official reserves of gold 
and United States dollars (expressed 
in U. 8. dollars) ..-- — 24 —37 
Other capital, including exchange 
adjustments, errors, and omissions +979 +-493 
Total ! A 329 +524 


1 Equal in size but opposite in sign to net balance on 
current account, 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Cut FLOwErRS: New MINIMUM VALUES 
ESTABLISHED FOR IMPORTS 


The following new minimum values for 
imports of cut flowers into Canada have 
been established by the Department of Na- 
tional Revenue for the period May 1 to June 
30, 1952 (values are for bunches of 12 unless 
otherwise indicated) : 

Carnations ? $7.66 per 100 
Mums . 4.30 


Pompons- - . 1.61 per bunch (12 oz.) 
Gladiolus ast ; 1.16 


Snapdragons : cow eae 
Stocks * 1. 37 
Gardenias - - 3. 25 
Daffodils _ . 64 
Tulips___- . 88 
Iris__ : . 68 
Lilies, Easter 18. 64 
. 7. 06 

Roses, No. 2) ...me0 19 inches; . ail - 
Roses, No. 1sste ms 12 inches and under in length = 
, . , : ane - j 12. 36 
Roses, Extra |stems over 12 inches and under 21 si 
Roses, Fancyf inches in length. OD 
17. 60 

Roses, Special, stems 21 inches and over in length.{_ per 


| 100 


Minimum values for importations on and 
after July 1, 1952, will be announced before 
that date. 

To facilitate entry at Customs exporters 
should invoice and pack roses in accordance 
with the categories of grades and stem 
lengths shown in the tabulation. 

Wholesalers are entitled to a 15-percent 
discount from the foregoing values. A 
wholesaler is defined as one who sells at 
least 50 percent of his flowers to independent 
retail florists. 

Cut flowers of all kinds are held to be of a 
class or kind produced in Canada, and im- 
portations during the period indicated at 
values lower than those here listed are likely 
to be held subject to dumping duty. 

(See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Janu- 
ary 14, 1952, for previous values.) 


SPECIFIC DUTIES ON CUCUMBERS, ASPARA- 
GUS, AND LETTUCE ANNOUNCED 


Effective April 22, 1952, and until further 
notice, a specific seasonal duty of 2% cents a 
pound will apply on cucumbers imported 
into the Canadian Provinces of Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, Prince Edward Island, New- 
foundland, Quebec, and Ontario east of Port 
Arthur. Importations of cucumbers bona 
fide purchased and in transit to the pur- 
chaser in Canada on or before April 21, 1952, 
are exempt from the specific duty. 

Effective April 22, 1952, and until further 
notice, a specific seasonal duty of 2% cents 
a pound will apply on asparagus imported 
into Port Arthur and all ports west thereof 
in the Provinces of Ontario, Manitoba, Sas- 
katchawan, Alberta, and British Columbia. 
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Importations of asparagus bona fide pur- 
chased and in transit to the purchaser in 
Canada on or before April 21, 1952, are ex- 
empt from the specific duty. 

The foregoing specific seasonal rates are 
in lieu of the normal out-of-season 10-per- 
cent ad valorem tariff. The specific rate 
cannot apply to cucumbers for longer than 
12 weeks and to asparagus for longer than 
8 weeks in any 12-month period ending 
March 31. 

Effective April 29,1952, and until further 
notice, a specific seasonal duty of 3% cents 
a pound will apply to asparagus imported 
into the Province of Quebec, Canada, and 
into the Province of Ontario east of Port 
Arthur. Importations bona fide purchased 
and in transit to the purchaser in Canada 
on or before April 28, are exempt from the 
specific duty but are subject to the normal 
out-of-season 10-percent tariff. 

Effective May 2, 1952, and until further 
notice, a specific seasonal duty of 1 cent a 
pound will apply to lettuce imported into 
the Province of Quebec and into the Province 
of Ontario east of Port Arthur. Importa- 
tions bona fide purchased and in transit to 
the purchaser in Canada on or before May 
1 are exempt from the specific duty but are 
subject to the normal out-of-season 10 per- 
cent tariff. 


Nova Scotia ImMposes Tax ON GYPSUM 
PRODUCTION 


The Nova Scotia Legislative Assembly on 
April 10, 1952, passed a bill requiring that 
every person who quarries more than 20,000 
tons of gypsum in the Province in any one 
year shall pay to the Provincial Government 
a charge or tax of 6 cents for each ton of 
gypsum quarried by him in each of the 10 
years immediately following May 1, 1952, the 
date on which the act came into force. 

Nova Scotia is the leading producer of 
Canadian gypsum and in 1951 produced 
2,829,336 tons out of a total Canadian pro- 
duction of 3,374,325 tons. It is expected 
that the 6 cents a ton royalty will yield the 
Province additional revenues approximating 
$180,000 a year. 


FIREBRICK: “MADE IN CANADA” RULING 


Magnesite firebrick and chrome firebrick 
will be transferred from the customs cate- 
gory of “a class or kind not made in Canada” 
to that of ‘‘a class or kind made in Canada” 
effective from May 21, 1952, by an advance 
notice dated April 30, of the Canadian De- 
partment of National Revenue. 

These firebrick are permitted duty-free 
entry under Canadian tariff item 281, and 
therefore this ruling will not affect the duty 
rate but will make such imported firebrick 
subject to dumping-duty penalties if sold in 
Canada at less than the fair market value in 
country of export. The ruling also indicatés 
that production in Canada is now sufficient 


to supply 10 percent or more of domestic 
needs. 


Fair TRADE LAWS IN CANADA 


The United States Embassy in Ottawa and 
consular Offices throughout Canada have 
completed an examination of the Federal 
and Provincial fair-trade laws presently in 
effect in the country and have reported as 
follows. 

Federal Laws.—By far the most important 
legislation dealing with fair-trade practices 
is the Federal ban on resale price mainte- 
nance passed on December 28, 1951, as an 
amendment to the Combines Investigation 
Act. This amendment provides that no per- 
son engaged in the business of manufactur- 
ing or supplying or selling any article or 
commodity shall directly or indirectly re- 
quire any other person to resell an article or 
commodity (a) at a price specified by the 
dealer or established by agreement; (b) at a 
price not less than a minimum price specified 
by the dealer or established by agreement; 
(c) at a mark-up or discount specified by 
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the dealer or established by agreement; (d) 
at a mark-up not less than a minimum 
mark-up specified by the dealer; (e) at a 
discount not greater than a maximum dis- 
count specified by the dealer or established 
by agreement. 

Dealers may not refuse to sell or supply 
any article or commodity to any other person 
who may refuse to resell at a fixed or min- 
imum price, discount, or mark-up. The act 
does not prohibit a dealer from suggesting 
an appropriate retail price for his product 
but he may not do so in such a way as to 
enforce or maintain that price or to induce 
the retailer to sell at that price. These sug- 
gested prices may be stated as “proper” re- 
sale prices, but the retailer must be perfectly 
free to set his own price unless the suggested 
price is a maximum one, in which event the 
manufacturer or supplier is free to prescribe 
and enforce it. 

In addition to the foregoing law, there 
has been on the statute books for some 
time as a part of the Criminal Code a law 
against price discrimination. Section 498A 
of the Criminal Code prohibits the practice 
of discounts, rebates, or allowances to the 
advantage of one customer in sale of goods 
of like quality and quantity. It further 
prohibits the practice of selling goods in any 
area in Canada at prices lower than those 
charged by the seller elsewhere in Canada 
for the purpose of destroying competition or 
eliminating a competitor in any part of Can- 
ada. Similarly, it prohibits the practice of 
selling goods unreasonably low for the pur- 
pose of destroying competition or eliminat- 
ing a competitor in any part of Canada. 
However, there has never been a court case 
dealing with this statute. 

Provincial Laws.—Although the only sig- 
nificant and effective legislation in the field 
of fair-trade practice is that passed by the 
Federal Parliament, several of the Provinces 
have laws on the subject. However, there is 
presently a question of the legality of sev- 
eral of these laws because of conflict with 
Federal legislation. A brief summary of 
some of these Provincial laws follows: 

Manitoba has “An Act Respecting a Min- 
imum Loss for Food Products,’ the salient 
point of which is that “no retailer shall offer 
for sale, sell, or keep for sale in the Province 
any food product at a price less than 5 per- 
cent above the cost to the same retailer.” 

The Province of Alberta has issued under 
the Department of Industries and Labor Act 
of 1942 a “Code of Fair Competition and 
Business Practice for Retail Trade In and 
For the Province of Alberta.” Among other 
things this code prohibits the use of “loss 
leaders,”’ the giving of secret discounts and 
rebates, and the sale of grocery products by 
a retailer at a price less than 5 percent above 
the lowest wholesale price. It also provides 
certain regulations for use of the terms 
“Closing Out Sale” and “Fire Sale Stock.” 

The Province of British Columbia has a 
number of acts relating to fair-trade prac- 
tices. One of these, “An Act Respecting a 
Minimum Loss for Commodities,” prohibits 
the selling of groceries or meat at retail for 
less than 5 percent above the cost of the 
commodity. There is also “An Act Respect- 
ing the Sale of Commodities by Retail,” 
which provides that producers or wholesal- 
ers may fix a set retail price for a commodity 
and that it shall be illegal for a retailer to 
sell such a product for less than the price so 
set. This act is probably illegal because of 
the Federal law against resale price mainte- 
nance. There is in addition “An Act to Pro- 
tect the Public Against Misrepresentations in 
the Sale of Goods,” which is also cited as the 
“Closing-out Sales Act.” It provides that no 
person shall advertise, carry on, or conduct 
a closing-out sale unless he obtains a Pro- 
vincial license to do so. The act also re- 
quires that only regular stock in trade be 
sold. No replenishments or additions may 
be made to the stock for the purpose of sale. 

British Columbia also has “An Act to Make 
Uniform the Law Respecting Conditional 
Sales of Goods,” and “An Act Respecting the 


Duties of Agents in the Sale of Products of 
the Soil.” The latter act is the outgrowth of 
a previous combines prosecution which found 
a large produce agents organization in British 
Columbia acting as its own buyer as well as 
seller for various producers. 

So far as known, there are no other Pro- 
vincial laws dealing with fair-trade practices. 

Effect of Federal Ban on Resale Price Main- 
tenance.—The ban on resale price mainte- 
nance was enacted December 30, 1951, but it 
is still too early to tell what effect this law 
will have on Canadian business and on the 
Canadian price structure. It is particularly 
difficult to assess this law at this time because 
of a price break that occurred in certain 
consumer durable items attributable to eco- 
nomic and not legal factors. Perhaps the 
most that can be said regarding resale price 
maintenance so far is that the Parliamentary 
law created an atmosphere more favorable 
to price reduction, direct or indirect. A full 
and valid assessment of the operation of this 
law will have to wait until a further shaking 
down has occurred. The reasons for the price 
breaks that occurred during the first quarter 
of 1952, however, were swollen retail inven- 
tories and the need to stimulate consumer 
purchases. Had the first quarter of the year 
found Canada still in a sellers’ market, it is 
most unlikely that there would have been 
any break in prices, despite the ban against 
resale price maintenance. 

One interesting feature of current sales is 
the reluctance of retailers to depart from the 
“suggested” price. There has been plenty of 
competition and price cutting through the 
practice of large trade-in allowances, but 
there have been few cases where the retailer 
has actually marked down the price tag. Al- 
though this condition is attributable largely 
to the fact that cutting the price does not, 
like granting a large trade-in allowance, 
solve the down-payment problem, it may also 
be attributable in part to reluctance to touch 
off price wars such as were predicted by those 
who were opposing the Government’s law 
against resale price maintenance last fall. 
Nor has there been any evidence that whole- 
sale use of loss leaders has been resorted to, 
as was also predicted during the hearings 
on the bill. 


Chile 


Exchange and Finance 


EXCHANGE RATES FIXED FOR MERCHANDISE 
ON CONSIGNMENT 


The Chilean Government has fixed, by de- 
cree No. 431 of March 5, 1952, the rates of 
exchange at which payment is to be made 
for merchandise imported into Chile on con- 
signment before 1952, states a recent dis- 
patch from the U. S. Embassy in Santiago. 
By virtue of this decree, payment of these 
accounts, which total an equivalent $1,250,- 
000, will be made as follows: $1,000,000 at 
the rate of 31 pesos to the dollar, and the 
balance of $250,000 at the rate of 60 pesos 
to the dollar. 

Of the total amount of $1,250,000, $950,000 
is due in U. S. currency and the remaining 
$300,000 in other currencies. 


Colombia 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS, MARCH AND 
APRIL 1952 


FINANCE 


The adverse trend in Colombia’s balance 
of payments that began in February is be- 
lieved to have about leveled off during March 
and April. Although complete exchange 
registration figures are not available, coffee 
export registrations are reported as valued 
at $29,547,557, U. S. currency, during March, 
and total import registration at $33,078,972. 
During the first 16 days of April, coffee export 
registrations were reported as $10,909,095, 
compared with total import registrations of 
$13,193,625. When complete figures become 
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available it will probably be found that the 
exchange surplus built up during January 
and early February has been practically ex- 
hausted, with a resulting slight surplus or 
small deficit in Colombia’s exchange opera- 
tions for the first 4 months of 1952. 


BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


Local business activity continued slow 
throughout March and the first half of April. 
Manufacturers and merchants complain of 
credit restrictions and a shortage in media 
of payment. The National Manufacturers’ 
Association is vigorously soliciting foreign 
financing of local industrial activity by 
means of an issue of industrial bonds or es- 
tablishment of an industrial finance corpo- 
ration. On the other hand, bankers and 
most Government officials maintain that the 
main reason for the present shortage of 
working capital is excessive inventories of 
high-priced raw materials and finished 
products, which both industry and trade are 
reluctant to liquidate in the face of the cur- 
rent downward trend of prices abroad. 


LABOR DEVELOPMENTS 


A three-member arbitration tribunal es- 
tablished by the Government handed down 
on April 3 a decision in the dispute between 
the International Petroleum (Colombia) Co., 
Ltd., and its workers affiliated with UTC 
(Colombian Labor Union) governing work- 
ing conditions at the Barranca Bermeja re- 
finery. The main points of issue are resolved 
essentially in favor of the company, which 
had favored complete elimination of fringe 
benefits. Henceforth, prices for certain com- 
missary foodstuffs that had been pegged at 
1944 levels will be unfrozen and based on 
cost plus 10 percent. Prices for rentals and 
company restaurant meals are also raised 
substantially, and medical services, for which 
low fees are now to be charged, are restricted 
to immediate members of workers’ families. 
In compensation for the loss of these former 
privileges, wages are increased from 3.60 to 
3.90 pesos a day. This decision sets a pre- 
cedent for labor contracts throughout the 
petroleum industry, in which several other 
labor contracts are now pending. 


COMMUNICATIONS AND TRANSPORTATION 


Under contract to IBRD and the Colombian 
Government, an American firm is studying 
the railroad systems of the country in order 
to recommend improvements in policies and 
operating procedures. A separate contract 
has been signed with the same consultants 
for a complete survey of existing airport and 
aviation communications ownership and op- 
eration in line with the 1950 Currie report 
recommendation that a separate corporation 
be established to operate these facilities. 

A bilateral air-transport agreement with 
Spain, signed in December 1951, has been 
ratified by the Colombian Government. The 
agreement, which became effective provi- 
sionally when it was signed, provides for 
equality of treatment and establishes routes 
to be followed by both Colombian and 
Spanish designated airlines in service be- 
tween the two countries. AVIANCA, the 
Colombian airline, now serves Madrid on its 
biweekly Bogota-Paris flight, but Iberia, the 
Spanish line, does not now offer service to 
Colombia. 

At the annual stockholders meeting of the 
Flota Mercante Grancolombiana, plans were 
announced for initiation of service between 
Venezuela, Colombia, and Ecuador and the 
west coast of North America later in 1952. 

The Colombian Government has signed a 
10,000,000-peso contract with a United States 
firm for port improvements at Santa Marta 
on the Caribbean coast, the country’s largest 
banana port. The contract provides for con- 
struction of a 300-meter marginal wharf, re- 
location of railroad tracks serving the port 
area, Customs warehouses, and other harbor 
facilities. The same firm is now construct- 
ing port works at Tumaco, on the Pacific 
coast. 

The United States-owned telephone system 
in Cartagena has been purchased by the 
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municipality, but the present management 


is retained for the time being. Also, two 
2,500-kilowatt thermal generators have been 
installed in Cartagena, partially alleviating 
a power shortage which that city has suf- 
fered for years. 

Agreement has been reached between the 
Minister of Posts and Telegraphs and a 
United States company whereby the latter 
is to begin a study of the several Govern- 
ment-owned telecommunications systems 
with a view to establishing a single unified 
system. 

An additional US$2,600,000 loan to the Rio 
Grande hydroelectric project serving Medel- 
lin has been announced by the Export-Im- 
port Bank. This loan, which is to be used 
for the distribution system of the recently 
inaugurated plant, raises to US$6,100,000 the 
total amount of dollar loans for the project 
from the Export-Import Bank. 

On March 29, an American pipeline con- 
struction firm signed two contracts with the 
Department of Caldas providing for engineer- 
ing studies for a products pipeline from La 
Dorada, on the upper Magdalena River, to 
Manizales, capital of the Department. The 
first contract provided for a survey, design, 
engineering report, and economic study of 
this trunk line; and the second contract was 
for a similar study of a branch line which 
would lead from a suitable place along the 
trunk line through the city of Pereira and 
terminate in Armenia. The originally esti- 
mated cost of such a project is some 15,000,- 
000 pesos ($6,000,000) . 


COFFEE; Foop PRICES 


The coffee export movement during March 
was seasonally slower; consequently, dollar 
income was slight. Shipments were expected 
to increase toward the end of April, as har- 
vesting of the new crop begins that month 
in the producing regions. Informal esti- 
mates of the crop from April through August 
1952 is about 2,200,000 bags. 

Prices of several foodstuffs continued to 
rise during March. Lard increased 2.90 pesos 
a carton of 16 pounds; corn went up 3 pesos 
a carga (125 pounds) for the yucatan variety; 
and rice rose from 122 to 120 pesos a carga. 
Increases were also observed in the price of 
panela and sugar. Although the Ministry of 
Development endeavored to establish a fixed 
price of 1.20 pesos a pound for first-grade 
meat, most outlets in Bogota were retailing 
it at 1.40 a pound. 


OPPORTUNITY To INVEST IN CATTLE RAISING 


A new service consisting of the Bolsa Gana- 
dera was inaugurated by the National Live- 
stock Association. This department, acting 
in a brokerage capacity, undertakes to service 
requests from cattlemen having sufficient 
pasture but lacking means of financing cattle 
purchases with offers received from investors 
willing to venture capital in acquisition of 
cattle—U. S. Empassy, BocoTta, Apr. 18, 1952. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PRIOR APPROVAL No LONGER REQUIRED FOR 
IMPORTATION OF CERTAIN PRODUCTS 


The list of articles requiring prior approval 
of the Ministries of Development and/or 
Agriculture before they may be imported into 
Colombia has been modified, by decree No. 
913 of April 21,1952. Effective on the date of 
the decree, the following items were removed 
from the list: 


Tariff 

No. Brief description 

24 Condensed and powdered milk and cream. 
183a Infant-food preparations with flour, starch, or 
malt extract base. 

150a_ Infant-food preparations with milk base. 

2066 Petroleum derivatives other than crude oil. 

299 Synthetic tanning materials. 


Article 2 of the decree provides that the 
requirement of prior authorization for these 
imports may be restored if circumstances 
should warrant. 


Cuba 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


DUTIES SUSPENDED ON IMPORTS OF 
FRESH EGcs 


Fresh eggs will enter Cuba duty-free until 
June 30, 1952, by decree No. 441 of April 3, 
1952, published in the Official Gazette of April 
5, on which date it became effective. 


Eeuador 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


U. S. DOLLARS RECEIVED FOR CERTAIN Ex- 
PORTS May Now BE SOLD at “FREE” 
RATE 


Ecuadoran exporters need no longer sur- 
render to the Central Bank at the Official 
exchange rate United States dollars received 
for certain of Ecuador’s lesser exports. In 
an effort to encourage larger exports of vari- 
ous agricultural and industrial products, the 
Ecuadoran Monetary Board on February 28, 
1952, issued resolution No. 96 relieving ex- 
porters of the obligation to surrender to the 
Central Bank of Ecuador at the official rate 
(15 sucres=US$1) United States dollars ac- 
cruing to them for such exports, thereby en- 
abling them to dispose of such dollars at the 
“free” exchange market rates, which continue 
to be pegged. The Central Bank free mar- 
ket buying and selling rates are 17.30 and 
17.50 sucres, respectively, per US$1. A list 
of the items covered by the resolution fol- 
lows: 


Fresh fruits except bananas. 

Boiled fruits for making preserves. 

Corriente grade bananas. 

Banana flour. 

Special-type cheeses, not domestically 
popular. 

Tobacco. 

Castor seed. 

Bamboo cane (known as Cana de Guaya- 
quil or Gadua), whole or split. 

Annatto seed (achiote). 

Broomcorn. 

Cacao butter, not refined or sterilized. 

Ground or pressed grass (permission from 
Ministry of Economy required). 

Special feed for cattle, consisting of mo- 
lasses, calcareous powder, ground bone, rice 
polish, dry blood and royal palm bran (per- 
mission from Ministry of Economy re- 
quired). 

Royal palm cake (permission from Min- 
istry of Economy required). 

Musk seed. 

Prosopis pods (gurango, tarapodo). 

Natural flowers. 

Mocora (Astrocaryium Trachycarsum) fi- 
ber and manufactures therefrom. 

Cinchona bark (cascarilla). 

Vegetable swabs (esponjillas). 

Guanto seed (Datura-Red). 

Totaquine. 

Natural rubber, raw or in sheets. 

Balsa wood. 

Tagua nuts and manufactures therefrom. 

Hardwoods, including railway ties. 

Mangrove bark. 

Molle seeds. 

Sande gum. 

Shark liver. 

Dry fish bellies. 

Dry sardines, anchovies, horse mackerel. 

Chicoteras and piachaguas. 

Dry papaya leaves. 

Bovine, porcine, equine, and caprine hair 
and bristles, including hair from ears. 

Cattle gall, concentrated and sterilized. 

Atropine (Datura stramonio). 

Toquilla fiber caps, weavings and manu- 
factures other than hats. 

Toquilla fiber hats of inferior quality. 

Ecuadoran handicraft of any materials or 
kind. 

Embroidered cloth, such as napkins, 
tablecloths, rugs, bedspreads, etc. 
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Marble dust. 
Alcohol. 

Soap. 

Phonograph records. 
Rugs. 

Books. 


CERTAIN VEGETATIVE IMPORTS NOW RE- 
QUIRE PHYTOSANITARY CERTIFICATES 


Imports into Ecuador of live plants, cut- 
tings, shoots, buds, bulbs, seeds, or any other 
vegetative material for propagation purposes 
must be accompanied by an official phyto- 
sanitary certificate from the country of 
origin, by decree No. 0299, of February 15, 
1952. 

The phytosanitary certificate must be is- 
sued in accordance with article 6 of the 
Inter-American Agreement on Vegetable 
Sanitation entered into on September 24, 
1948, at Buenos Aires and ratified by the 
Ecuadoran Congress on November 4, 1950. 
The certificate must be authenticated. It 
must contain the name of the enterprise 
producing the material, the name of the 
commercial concern selling it, and the net 
weight in kilograms or pounds. 

The decree authorizes customhouses to 
seize material not accompanied by phyto- 
sanitary certificates and to turn it over to 
the Technical Directorate of Agriculture for 
destruction. 


Egypt 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


RAYON YARNS: IMpoRT DUTIES INCREASED 


The rates of import duty assessed on rayon 
yarns entering Egypt were increased by Royal 
Decree issued on April 23, 1950. 

Listed are the old and new import duties, 
in Egyptian pounds per net kilogram, on the 
items affected by this decree (1 Egyptian 
pound, or 1,000 milliemes, = US$2.87) : 


Tariff 
ifem ; Old New 
No. irticle rate rate 
475 Artificial silk yarn: 
(a) Neither dyed nor gummed_. 
(6) Dyed or gummed: 
1, Crepe yarn. _. bs . 300 . 550 
ee 375 . 625 
(c) Beaded and looped, dyed or 


? not . = - 450 . 700 
476 Waste and fibers of artificial silk, 


0. 300 0. 750 


including artificial silk known 
as artificial wool, in floss or in 
the mass, combed or carded, in 
ribbons or in braid ~ 125 200 
477 Yarns of artificial silk waste 
(schappe ma . 250 . 400 
France 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


FINANCIAL SETTLEMENT FOR IMPORTS: 
CONTROLS TIGHTENED 


Controls over financial settlement for im- 
ports were tightened in France to prevent 
unwarranted releases of foreign exchange, 
under a notice to importers (Avis No. 524 of 
the French Exchange Office) published in the 
Journal Officiel of February 3, 1952, states 
a report of April 9 from the U. S. Embassy 
in Paris. 

The notice of February 3 (Avis No. 524) 
modifies the previous notice to importers and 
exporters of January 4, 1951 (Avis No. 483) 
and cancels notices of October 14 and No- 
vember 4, 1951 (Avis Nos. 509, 510, and 514). 

The principal changes in regulations gov- 
erning the financial settlement for imports 
effected by the new notice (Avis No. 524) are 
as follows: 

(1) Importers may no longer effect forward 
purchase of foreign exchange unless ship- 
ment of imports for which the exchange is 
to be used is to take place within 3 months 
after purchase of the exchange; 

(2) Importers may no longer effect spot 
purchase of foreign exchange unless they can 
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submit proof that the imports have actually 
been shipped. However, if the commercial 
contract provides for settlement through 
documentary credit spot purchases of ex- 
change may be effected within the limits of 
such credit; 

(3) Transfer of exchange for settlement 
can be authorized only after the imports have 
been shipped; 

(4) If imports are not shipped within 3 
months after the spot or forward purchase 
of exchange, the forward contract must be 
canceled and any unused exchange must be 
returned for resale on one of the Official 
markets. 

(See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of June 
18, 1951, for announcement of notice of Jan- 
uary 4, 1951 (Avis No. 483) ). 


a 
(Federal Republic) 


Economic Conditions 


RECENT TRENDS IN TRADE WITH 
WESTERN HEMISPHERE 


The rise in the value of exports from West- 
ern Germany to the Western Hemisphere, 
which had continued uninterruptedly since 
1949, was halted in the fourth quarter of 
1951 by a rather sharp decrease of $20,400,- 
000, states a report dated March 26, 1952, 
from the Office of the U. S. High Commis- 
sioner for Germany. The decrease was regis- 
tered fairly evenly for all Western Hemi- 
sphere countries except Brazil and the Hon- 
duras. 

Nevertheless, the value of exports to the 
Western Hemisphere during the fourth quar- 
ter of 1951 was $97,000,000 above the 1950 
quarterly average. Exports for the whole 
year 1951 to this Hemisphere totaled $631,- 
320,000, a figure which is 270 percent of the 
1950 total and 800 percent of the 1949 total. 

The United States took more than one- 
third of all West German exports to the 
Western Hemisphere in 1951. The next larg- 
est customers were Brazil, which took one- 
sixth, and Argentina, which took one-eighth 
of the total. West German exports to the 
United States rose from $103,000,000 in 1950 
to $237,000,000 in 1951. 

Iron and steel-mill products, valued at 
$113,000,000, comprised the largest single 
category for the year. However, in the last 
quarter machinery exports were the largest, 
and they occupied second place for the year, 
with an annual total of $103,000,000. Ex- 
ports of tools and ironware totaling $63,- 
000,000, and of chemicals totaling $59,600,000, 
held third and fourth places, respectively, 
for 1951. 

Almost half of the iron and steel-mill 
products were sold to the United States. The 
declining volume of coal-steel barter deals 
manifested in the fourth quarter fore- 
shadowed the sharp drop in steel sales to 
the United States, which fell from $24,000,- 
000 in the third quarter to $12,000,000 in the 
fourth. 

Other categories which registered a de- 
cline in deliveries to the United States were 
textiles (mostly staple fibers), fertilizers, 
tools and ironware, and pig iron. Increases 
were registered in china and glassware, ma- 
chinery, fine mechanics and optical goods, 
and hops. 

Shipments to Brazil and Argentina were 
predominantly machinery, vehicles, iron- 
ware, and chemicals. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CUSTOMS INTERPRETATION ON GIFT 
SHIPMENTS 


Rules governing the sending of coffee, 
cocoa, and chocolate in gift parcels to the 
Federal Republic of Germany are contained 
in a special directive issued by the Finance 
Ministry of the Republic on March 7, 1952, 


according to Aussenhandelsdienst of March 
27. 

Recipients in the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many are permitted to receive duty- and 
tax-free gift parcels of foodstuffs weighing 
up to 33 pounds, net weight, a month; such 
parcels may include up to 1.1 pounds of 
coffee, 2.2 pounds of cocoa, and 2.2 pounds 
of chocolate. (See FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of June 18, 1951, for an outline of 
the Federal Republic’s gift-parcel regula- 
tions.) However, no parcel is admitted duty- 
and tax-free if it contains only coffee, cocoa, 
or chocolate or only any combination of these 
products; or if the value of such articles in 
a package exceeds two-thirds the total value 
of its contents; or if the weight of coffee in 
a gift parcel is one-half or more the total 
weight of the package. 

If the weight of the parcel or any item 
therein exceeds the stipulated amounts and 
the parcel otherwise conforms to the pre- 
scribed regulations, the excess amounts be- 
come subject to import duties and taxes. 
The recipient can either pay the customs 
charges on the excess amount, refuse to ac- 
cept the excess amounts, place the excess 
at the disposal of a welfare organization, or 
return it to the sender. 

If a parcel not only exceeds the limita- 
tions placed on the weight but in addition 
does not conform to other standards apply- 
ing to gift parcels, it will be treated as a 
donation (spende). “Donation” is defined 
in the regulations as a goods shipment other 
than a gift parcel received gratis from 
abroad. A donation is subject to import li- 
cense and to customs duties and taxes. The 
Chief of Finance at his discretion may waive 
import duties and taxes on a donation upon 
application provided the donation is for the 
recipient’s use only. 

(Holders of Department of Commerce cir- 
cular “Sending Gift Parcels to Germany”, 
Business Information Service, World Trade 
Series No. 112, dated September 1951, should 
add this additional information.) 


NEw Export INCENTIVE SCHEME 
ESTABLISHED 


In an effort to promote direct exports to 
the United States and other hard-currency 
areas, the Federal Ministry for Economics of 
the Federal Republic of Germany has estab- 
lished a procedure by which exporters are 
permitted to use 40 percent of their export 
proceeds for the importation of designated 
goods. This procedure is embodied in 
Runderlass Aussenwirtschaft No. 45/52 of 
March 27, 1952, published in the Bundesan- 
zeiger of March 29, and effective April 1. 

All exporters who sell their goods against 
free dollars or free Swiss francs are eligible 
to receive so-called “import rights” in the 
form of credit accounts maintained at For- 
eign Trade Banks in Western Germany. 
Firms earning such currencies as a result of 
processing and repair transactions and de- 
liveries to the occupation forces are also 
eligible for these rights. Import rights may 
be used by the holder to buy certain goods 
abroad, or they may be transferred to im- 
porters. The goods eligible for purchase in 
this manner will be announced at a subse- 
quent date by the Federal Ministry for Eco- 
nomics. It is understood that this list will 
consist of 40 to 50 items considered essential 
for the domestic economy. Furthermore, it 
is expected that a special procedure will be 
announced in the near future under which 
10 percent of the import rights may be used 
for the purchase of goods not on the list but 
essential for export production. 

Import rights become invalid unless im- 
port applications are made within 3 months 
from the date of accrual. 


‘TRADE AGREEMENT SIGNED WITH INDIA 


A trade agreement between the Federal 
Republic of Germany and India was signed 
in Bonn, on March 19, 1952, according to the 
Official text. It was made effective retro- 
actively to November 1, 1951, and will run 
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to October 31, 1952, with provision for exten- 
sion by mutual consent. 

This agreement is noteworthy in that 
there is no quota list for Indian imports 
from Germany. Imports from Germany will 
be granted the same treatment as imports 
from any soft-currency area and will be ad- 
mitted on the basis of open general licenses. 

Germany has established a list of com- 
modities for which German importers will 
be granted licenses freely without quantita- 
tive restrictions provided the commodities 
appear on the liberalization list put into 
effect by Germany and which applies to 
members of the Organization for European 
Economic Cooperation. Another group of 
Indian commodities will not be accorded this 
treatment, and the Federal Republic will 
issue for those goods import licenses up to 
stipulated amounts. They are primarily 
chemicals for $1,000,000; textile raw products 
and finished textiles for $5,380,000; ores, 
$1,000,000; peanut oil, $2,520,000; spices and 
tea, $5,000,000 each; and coffee, $400,000. 

Provision is made for representatives of 
the two countries to meet if revisions of 
quotas become necessary and to consult re- 
garding commodities in short supply. 

The agreement also provides for treatment 
of German technicians in India for the pur- 
pose of advising on use of capital equipment 
and of giving technical advice on industrial 
projects. Arrangements for these techni- 
cians will be made under private contracts 
between nationals of both Governments. 


Greece 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


New IMPORTS LICENSING REGULATIONS 
FOR LUBRICANTS 


New import licensing regulations for lubri- 
cants were issued by the Greek Foreign Trade 
Administration in Decision No. 105—A of 
March 15, 1952. The purpose of new deci- 
sion is to ensure more economical utilization 
of foreign exchange and adequate importa- 
tion and distribution of essential grades of 
lubricating oils. 

In order to be eligible to participate in the 
katanomi (quota based on historical trade 
pattern) for lubricating oils, an importer 
must meet the following qualifications and 
conditions: (a) Be the present representative 
of either, (1) a recognized prime producer 
of lubricants engaged in the production, re- 
fining, or blending of petroleum products 
of known and reputable brand, or, (2) of 
the exclusive export representative of such 
producer abroad. This qualification must 
be adequately substantiated by the presen- 
tation of original documents from the prin- 
cipal abroad; (b) be presently engaged in 
the business of importation, sale, and distri- 
bution of petroleum products; and (c) have 
a minimum import quota equal to $5,000 
f. o. b. annually on the basis of the 
katanomi. 

Imports must be made in bulk barrel 
containers, except that a maximum of up to 
20 percent of an importer’s quota, on a ton- 
nage basis, may be packed in tin containers 
of 1 quart or larger. 


TRADE PROTOCOL INITIALED WITH AUSTRIA 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Austria.” 


Haiti 


Economic CONDITIONS IN MARCH 


Business in general was good in Haiti dur- 
ing March, although some retail lines re- 
portedly were slow. Trade collections were 
considered to be on a satisfactory basis, and 
one local bank reported that its foreign col- 
lections were exceptionally good in March. 
The month witnessed Haiti’s basic economy, 
agriculture, in brisk operation, with the sea- 
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sonal crops, such as coffee, sugar, and cotton, 
being harvested together with sisal and other 
year-round products. 


AGRICULTURE 


As March ended the coffee trade was enter- 
ing a dull period and coffee marketing was 
beginning to draw to a close. As of March 
31, coffee sales registered 284,092 bags of 80 
kilograms each (1 kilogram =2.2046 pounds). 
A large amount of the sold coffee was still 
unshipped. Although demand and price 
($51-$52 per 50 kilograms, f. o. b. Port-au- 
Prince) were slightly down, it was believed 
that no difficulty would be encountered in 
disposing of the remainder of this season’s 
export crop, which is expected to total about 
350,000 bags. 

Up to March 31, the mill of Haiti’s largest 
sugar company, which started grinding sugar 
on January 3, had produced a total of 30,594 
short tons, of which 17,249 tons were raw 
sugar, 9,000 tons were the “populaire” type, 
and 4,345 tons were refined sugar. In addi- 
tion, the refinery during this period pro- 
duced 1,428,905 gallons of molasses. To 
achieve this sugar production, some 276,992 
short tons of cane were ground. 

The outlook for the country’s export cot- 
ton crop, whose estimate for the 1952 season 
ranged from 7,500 to 8,500 bales of an average 
of 210 kilograms each, was somewhat dimmed 
as the harvest continued in March by reports 
of large world supplies and the dollar short- 
age in the European market, where Haiti 
customarily sells for United States currency. 
This unpromising prospect, accentuated by 
the fact that Haitian cotton because of its 
nonuniformity has only a limited outlet 
abroad, tended to depress local cotton prices 
drastically, from 0.60 gourde to 0.30 gourde 
a pound (5 gourdes=US$1). 


FOREIGN TRADE; PRICES 


Exports in January were valued at 39,- 
464,255 gourdes, an increase of more than 
4,000,000 gourdes over the December figure 
of 35,204,190 gourdes. Coffee valued at 31,- 
814,669 gourdes was the principal export, 
representing about 80 percent of total 
monthly export value. Sisal and cacao, val- 
ued at 4,060,564 and 1,331,247 gourdes, respec- 
tively, were the second and third export crops 
in value in January, and together with coffee 
represented almost 95 percent of the total 
monthly export value. 

Imports in January amounted to 25,091,742 
gourdes, a rise of some 5,500,000 gourdes over 
December’s import value. The principal im- 
ports in January were: Cotton textiles val- 
ued at 4,512,626 gourdes; wheat flour, at 
3,262,346 gourdes; iron and steel products, at 
1,484,683 gourdes; soap items excluding toilet 
soap, at 1,275,357 gourdes; and machinery and 
apparatus, at 1,112,703 gourdes. 

Export crop quotations in Port-au-Prince 
on coffee, cacao, peasant sisal (tillée), goat- 
skins, and beeswax remained unchanged dur- 
ing March. The only price variation noted 
was that for cotton, which declined from 0.45 
gourde a pound at the beginning of the 
month to 0.35 gourde at the end. 


FINANCE 


Government receipts in January totaled 
15,109,427 gourdes (12,143,953 gourdes in De- 
cember), of which 13,034,968 gourdes, or more 
than 80 percent of total monthly revenue 
was derived from customs duties. Govern- 
ment outlay in January amounted to 14,600,- 
271 gourdes (12,649,247 gourdes in Decem- 
ber), thus leaving an excess of receipts over 
expenditures for the first time during the 
current fiscal year which began October l, 
1951. The largest expense items in January 
were finance with 3,934,262 gourdes; economic 
development equipment, 2,889,127 gourdes; 
Haitian Army, 1,629,719 gourdes; and na- 
tional education, 1,198,937 gourdes. As of 
January 31, 1952, the net public debt of Haiti 
was 36,896,893 gourdes, or almost 5,000,000 
gourdes less than the December 31, 1951, fig- 
ure of 41,679,320 gourdes, and more than 
3,000,000 gourdes below the preceding Janu- 
ary amount of 39,975,664 gourdes. 


As of January 31, currency in circulation 
consisted of $58,120,710 in gourde notes and 
7,941,184 gourdes in nickel and copper coin. 
Gold and silver holdings of the Banque Na- 
tionale de la Republique d’Haiti amounted 
to $2,649,000 and $23,000, respectively, as of 
January 31. Foreign-exchange holdings con- 
sisted solely of United States dollars and 
totaled $8,661,000. 


PuBLIC WorKS 


In implementation of the _ preceding 
month’s announced public-works project for 
enlarging the customs storage facilities at 
Port-au-Prince, the National Government 
opened in march an extraordinary credit of 
220,178 gourdes to defray the cost of such 
enlargement. 

INDUSTRY 


It was reported in early March that among 
a number of applications for establishment 
of new industries in Haiti under study by 
the Haitian Government the principal ones 
were: A factory for plastic articles; manufac- 
ture of carbonic gas; transformation of rub- 
ber so as to restore tires for automobiles and 
trucks; a textile concern for fabrication of 
knitted underwear; and a factory for me- 
chanical knitting of hosiery. 


LABOR 


In the latter part of March it was publicly 
announced that wage increases ranging from 
40 gourdes ($8) to 150 gourdes ($30) monthly 
had been granted by the National Govern- 
ment to employees of the Haitian Fiscal De- 
partment and Customs Service. The new 
wage schedule, which reportedly was made 
retroactive to February 1, 1952, was elabo- 
rated by a special committee formed for that 
purpose after an earlier inspection of the 
national customs and wharf area in Port-au- 
Prince by the President of the Republic. 


MINING 


Preliminary operations in preparation for 
the mining of bauxite ore in the Plateau de 
Rochelois region near the port town of Mira- 
goane in the southern peninsula of Haiti 
were expected to be started soon by the 
United States mining company under its con- 
tract with the Haitian Government. It is 
estimated that preliminary operations, con- 
sisting of the redesigning and paving with 
asphalt of a road of about 15 miles long from 
the mining sites to be chosen to the coast 
near Miragoane, as well as the erection of 
port loading facilities for shipping the ex- 
tracted ore, will require about a year’s time. 


TRADE PROMOTION DEVELOPMENT 


There has been established, with head- 
quarters in Brussels, Belgium, as of Jan- 
uary 3, 1952, the Chambre de Commerce 
Haitienne pour la Belgique, Le Congo Belge 
La Hollande, Le Grand-Duche de Luxem- 
bourg et L’Allemagne, with the Haitian Con- 
sul General in Brussels as the first vice presi- 
dent. The announced objectives of this 
nonprofit association are the encouragement 
and promotion of commercial and industrial 
relations among Haiti and the member 
countries. 

At the end of March a Belgian trade com- 
mission visted Port-au-Prince and discussed 
mutual trade problems with local govern- 
ment and business people. The large Bel- 
gium import surplus vis-a-vis Haiti report- 
edly was pointed out as highly unfavorable 
to Belgium because of the latter country’s 
shortage of dollars with which to pay for 
Haitian goods, and the visiting mission urged 
Haiti to increase its purchase of Belgian 
goods if the present volume of Haitian ex- 
ports to Belgium, primarily coffee, is to be 
maintained.—U. S. Embasy, Port-au-Prince, 
Apr. 19, 1952. 





Production of soap in the Federation of 
Malaya and Singapore, principally from 
domestically produced oils, totaled 6,555 long 
tons in 1951, compared with 4,370 tons in 
1950. The number of factories increased to 
42 from 37. 
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India 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AGREEMENT SIGNED WITH FEDERAL 
REPUBLIC OF GERMANY 


(See item appearing under the heading of 
“Germany, Federal Republic.’’) 


Iraq 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CLASSIFICATION OF FOREIGNERS AS 
IMPORTERS 


The committee for classifying importers 
in the Directorate General of Imports of 
Iraq has ruled that consideration will not 
be given to applications made by foreign 
persons and firms for classification as im- 
porters unless they submit documentary 
proof that they have brought into the coun- 
try capital of not less than 5,000 dinars for 
financing their import trade. The commit- 
tee has stipulated that in order that foreign 
importers may be permitted to continue to 
enjoy the privilege, the capital must remain 
in Iraq so long as they are in business there. 
Foreigners should prove by official docu- 
ments that they possess Iraqi residence per- 
mits valid for a period of not less than 1 year. 


Ireland 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CusToMS DUTIES INCREASED ON TOBACCO, 
ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES, AND CERTAIN 
HYDROCARBON OILS 


The Irish Government has issued orders 
implementing the terms of the budget in- 
troduced in the Dail on April 2, 1952, and ac- 
cordingly customs duties were increased on 
imports of tobacco and tobacco products, 
alcholic beverages, and certain hydrocarbon 
oils, effective April 3, 1952. 

For example, the duty on unmanufac- 
tured stripped tobacco (containing 10 
pounds or more of moisture in every 100- 
pound weight) was increased from £1 3s. 
1044d. to £1 14s. 10'4d. a pound, whereas 
the rate on cigarettes from non-Empire 
sources was increased from £1 16s. 7d. to 
£2 4s. 6d. a pound. The duties on alcoholic 
beverages were increased substantially, for 
example, the rate on brandy from non-Em- 
pire sources was raised from £6 19s. 10d. to 
£8 18s. 10d. a proof gallon. The customs 
duty on mineral hydrocarbon light oils was 
increased from Is. 4d. to 1s. 914d. a gallon, 
and the duty on all hydrocarbon oils other 
than mineral, heavy or light, was increased 
from 1s. 4d. to 1s. 8d. a gallon. 

Further information regarding changes of 
rates for items in any of the three groups 
mentioned may be obtained from the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth Division, Office of Inter- 
national Trade, U. S. DEPARTMENT OF CoM- 
MERCE, Washington 25, D. C. 


Italy 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


EXPORT CONTROL LIBERALIZED 


The Italian Government has recently en- 
larged the list of commodities that may be 
exported free of export license from Italy 
to the United States and other countries 
where payment is made in dollars or other 
hard currency. Controls on exports to a 
limited number of other countries have also 
been somewhat liberalized. 

(More detailed information of commodi- 
ties on which controls have been relaxed 
may be obtained from the European Division 
of the Office of International Trade, U. S. 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, Washington 25, 
D. C.) 
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TEMPORARY TARIFF REDUCTIONS 
EXTENDED 


The temporary 10-percent reduction in im- 
port duties on most Italian tariff items in- 
troduced on November 1, 1951, by Presiden- 
tial decree No. 1125 has been extended to De- 
cember 31, 1952, by Presidential decree No. 
169 of March 31, 1952. The reduction was 
made in an attempt to reduce the surplus ac- 
cumulated in Italy’s trade with other mem- 
bers of the European Payments Union. 


Japan 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


APRIL—SEPTEMBER IMPORT BUDGET 


The Japanese Government has announced 
its April-September 1952 foreign-exchange 
budget which provides the basis for import 
notices to be issued by the Ministry of In- 
ternational Trade and Industry. With the 
current budget, the Japanese Government 
has initiated a new policy of basing foreign- 
exchange allocations on a 6-month period 
instead of maintaining the quarterly system 
previously in effect. 

The new budget totals $1,211,424,800. The 
allocation for imports to be settled in dollars 
is set at $546,756,550; the sterling allocation 
amounts to $452,838,750; and $211,829,500 is 
allocated for imports from open-account 
areas. The total allocation under the new 
budget is $170,000,000 less than the total of 
the two previous quarterly budgets and more 
than $200,000,000 less than the total alloca- 
tion under the budgets covering the April— 
September period of 1951. 

A significant change from recent budgets 
is that whereas the proportion of the total 
set aside for dollar imports had been pro- 
gressively decreased in the last two quarterly 
budgets (being 41 percent and 33 percent, 
respectively, as compared with 63 percent for 
the third quarter of 1951), in the present 
budget the proportion allocated for dollar 
imports has been increased to 45 percent 
of the total. 

The following is a breakdown of the 
amounts set aside for imports to be settled 
in dollars: 


Commodity group Value, ¢.i. f. 
Grain, food, and kindred products__--- $167, 272, 500 
Crude materials, inedible, except fuels___.- ! 129, 237, 100 
Hides and skins. -_. nai : hadi 2, 197, 500 
Oilseeds iinet ee 3, 150, 000 
Synthetic rubber _----- sila 742, 800 
peas i eel 3, 225, 000 
OI 5 econ cn cnniene iscceisabl . 91,000,000 
Crude fertilizer and crude minerals, (ex- 
cluding coal and petroleum__--_--.~--~-- 8, 187, 000 
Metallic minerals_-_..--..~~-- ee 
Crude vegetable materials SS 500, 000 
Coal, petroleum, and related materials..... 64,015, 
Chemicals... -.------ BE RESTES Se 5, 654, 200 
Manufactured goods_--_- 4, 646, 950 
Machinery . ...------- Sued . 21, 850, 000 
Commodities for the foreign community --- 4, 700, 000 
Commodities requiring additional payment. 80, 000 
Bonded goods. -_- EE ae ae Eee 400, 000 
Goods for export promotion _-__-.-- pee 4, 000, 000 
Automatic approval system commodities... 41, 000, 000 
Miscellaneous commodities __-.~...-~-- — 4, 000, 000 
Contingency reserve __. scsxthninipidie ts ben seest 
I a cctchucnnticiadeweningtieadlan 1 §46, 756, 550 


1The figures released by the Japanese Government 
show a slight discrepancy between the two indicated 
totals and their respective component figures. How- 
ever, the totals are considered correct. 


Lebanon 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


ARAB CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE URGE ARAB 
TRADE PREFERENCE 


The newly organized permanent bureau of 
Arab Chambers of Commerce held its first 
meeting in Beirut, Lebanon, the last week of 
March 1952 and named the president of the 
Beirut Chamber of Commerce as its head. 
Of particular significance among the resolu- 
tions passed by this body was that contained 
in a telegram addressed to all Arab govern- 


ments calling on them to revise trade treaties 
and laws to give preference to other Arab 
States so that all Arabs might enjoy prefer- 
ential treatment within the Arab world. 

The delegates supported moves to organize 
an Arab steamship company, boost the Syrian 
Refining and Distributing Co. (petroleum), 
to establish oil refineries in Syria and Jordan, 
and create a Chamber of Commerce in Libya 
to join the other Arab chambers. They 
urged the Lebanese Government to give 
priority to the two Lebanese insurance com- 
panies in purchasing insurance. In an at- 
tempt to encourage investment of Arab 
capital in the area they called on Arab gov- 
ernments to exempt from taxation the reve- 
nue from investments in Arab joint-stock 
companies. 

The group voted to meet again in Damascus 
in November. A delegation was set up to 
visit all Arab capitals in October to seek 
governmental support of their proposals 
before their fall meeting. Representatives 


from Syria, Lebanon, Iraq, and Jordan at- 
tended. 


Mexico 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


EXEMPTION FROM IMPORT PERMIT 
MODIFIED 


Exemption from the Mexican import-per- 
mit requirement for controlled items valued 
at less than 500 pesos now is restricted to 
bona fide travelers, who may avail themselves 
of this privilege three times a year, by a 
circular instruction issued to all custom- 
houses in Mexico on March 24, 1952, and 
published in Diario Oficial of April 1. The 
instruction stipulates that import permits 
must be obtained for alcoholic beverages sub- 
ject to import control, even for entry into 
Mexico’s free zones and perimeters. 

(For previous announcements concerning 
the impert permit exemption and its appli- 
cability to controlled alcoholic beverages, see 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of October 15, 
1951, and March 31, 1952. 


IMPoRT SUBSIDY FOR VARIOUS PAPER 
PRODUCTS EXTENDED 


Subsidies equivalent to 75 percent of ap- 
plicable import duties on various paper and 
cardboard products and raw materials for 
the manufacture thereof, as well as paper 
for the publication of scientific and educa- 
tional works, originally established in the 
latter part of 1951, have been extended to 
apply throughout 1952, by Presidential res- 
olutions signed on March 25, 1952, and pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial on April 22. 

Also, the subsidy equivalent to 75 percent 
of applicable import duties on specified 
manila cardboard products established last 
year has been extended from January 1 to 
March 29, 1952. 

(For further information concerning these 
subsidies and the items involved see FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of November 12 and 
November 19, 1951.) 


IMPORT SUBSIDY GRANTED CERTAIN IRON 
AND STEEL ITEMS 


Subsidies equivalent to 75 percent of ap- 
plicable import duties have been established 
in Mexico for the following iron and steel 
tariff fractions, by a Presidential resolution 
signed on March 25, 1952, published in the 
Diario Oficial of April 22, and effective from 
January 1 to December 31, 1952: 3.25.30, 
3.25.31, 3.25.32, 3.25.33, 3.25.34, 3.25.35, 3.25.36, 
3.25.38, 3.25.39, 3.53.13, 3.53.14 (except cor- 
rugated construction rods), 3.53.21, 3.53.60, 
3.53.61, 3.53.63, 3.53.64. 

The foregoing classifications include such 
items as iron ingots; rectangular cut-steel 
ingots; forged iron ingots; iron and steel in- 
gots and bars; various iron and steel scrap 
categories; iron and steel strips from 2,200 to 
3,700 millimeters long and from 20 to 30 mil- 
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limeters wide and up to 2 millimeters thick; 
tin-plate sheets without painting, printing, 
or embossing; and most types of iron and 
steel sheets. 


Norway 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


Economic indicators that became available 
during March revealed a continuance of 
Norway’s strong economic position, but none- 
theless a feeling of uneasiness prevailed. 
During the preceding month industrial out- 
put rose substantially, foreign trade was 
more favorable than in recent months, and 
prices were relatively stable; but there were 
clear indications that export volume would 
be difficult to maintain and that Norway’s 
terms of trade might become less favorable. 
In addition, ship earnings were currently 
running below expectations. 

Business houses also experienced uncer- 
tainties as consumer resistance became more 
pronounced. Although total value of retail 
sales was estimated to be on a level approx- 
imate with that of a year ago, volume of sales 
was on a decline. Further, as volume of im- 
ports had been increasing there was a wider 
choice available to the consumer, and some 
goods, notably shoes, were experiencing 
serious difficulty. Thus, inventories re- 
mained high, turn-over was slower, retail 
sales at marked-down prices became more 
common, and retailers and wholesalers dis- 
played considerable caution in ordering 
stock repJacements. 


BANKING AND FINANCE 


No serious adverse trends in the Norwegian 
balance of payments had become evident in 
the reserves of the Bank of Norway, which 
improved slightly in March. There may be 
some significance, however, in that improve- 
ments in January and February were 
greater. 

PRICES 


Prices, which had been relatively stable 
since early in the third quarter of 1951, ap- 
pear to have moved slightly downward in 
March. Of the three price indexes published 
during that month only the cost-of-living 
index registered an increase. This rose three- 
tenths of 1 percent over the preceding month 
to 129.7 on February 15 (1949=—100). The 
wholesale-price index declined one-half of 1 
percent to 270.9 on March 15 (1938—100). 
The import-price index dropped 4.7 percent 
to 143 in February (1949—100), the sharp- 
est decline since last November and, with 
the exception of the November decrease the 
sharpest downward break since the Korean 
conflict. It appeared certain that the cost- 
of-living index for March 15 would not reach 
the so-called red line of 130.8, which point 
would permit the reopening of many wage 
agreements for cost-of-living negotiations. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Norway’s commodity trade position im- 
proved during February, as compared with 
January. Imports, excluding ships, at $62,- 
900,000, were down 8.4 percent; exports, at 
$49,400,000, were down less than 5 percent; 
and the commodity import surplus, at $13,- 
500,000, was 20 percent under the January 
level. The ratio of external prices was also 
more favorable to Norway. The February 
import-price index dropped to 4.7 percent 
under the January reading, whereas the ex- 
port-price index remained stable. 

Although the commodity import surplus 
thus far had been higher than that of last 
year, on a monthly average basis it had re- 
mained well below the level anticipated in 
the National Budget for 1952. Despite this 
development there was some concern that 
the import surplus might exceed previous ex- 
pectation and create serious hardships. Ef- 
fective April 1 export prices for pulp and 
paper, Norway's leading export commodity, 
was to be substantially reduced; ship earn- 
ings during January-February are under- 
stood to have been higher than the 1951 
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level, but below the level assumed in the 
Budget; and in the absence of a favorable 
export market whale oil continued to be 
stored. In addition, intensified import re- 
strictions levied by the United Kingdom, 
France, and Australia, although giving no 
definite indication of how they might affect 
volume of Norwegian exports, constituted a 
threat of an unfavorable turn in interna- 
tional demand for Norwegian goods, particu- 
larly pulp and paper. 


INDUSTRY 


Industrial production rose sharply in 
February, reflecting largely the seasonal im- 
petus from winter fishing activities. The 
production index for total industry was 164— 
8.6 percent over the preceding month, 64 per- 
cent over 1938, but fractionally under Febru- 
ary 1951. The index for domestic industries 
remained at the January level and was 
slightly below February 1951. Thus the 
minor slump in production for domestic con- 
sumption, evident since last November, con- 
tinued. This slump was partly a reflection 
of retail trade conditions. The general rise 
over January was attributable entirely to 
a marked increase in output of industries 
producing for export, the index of which 
rose 25 percent to 181, a record high. In 
addition to the fish industries, such as those 
producing herring oil and canned fish, 
chemical-pulp plants produced at an ac- 
celerated rate during February. The increase 
of the latter is believed to have reflected a 
favorable raw-material supply and an effort 
to complete shipments contracted for export 
during the first quarter of the year. This 
effort was considered particularly important, 
as second-quarter prices will be decidedly 
below those now prevailing. 

New and lower ceiling prices for mechan- 
ical- and chemical-pulp imports set by the 
United Kingdom, France, and other Western 
European countries have been accepted by 
Norwegian exporters. As a result of a vol- 
untary agreement between Scandinavian 
producers, export prices for paper, dissolv- 
ing pulp, cardboard, and pasteboard followed 
those of chemical and mechanical pulp to 
lower levels. Concern is expressed in in- 
dustry circles over the quantitative restric- 
tions on imports of pulp and paper recently 
imposed by Australia and the long-term 
plans of Australia and New Zealand to move 
toward self-sufficiency in these fields. A 
good fall of snow in March gave rise to con- 
siderable optimism regarding the timber cut. 
It is regarded as certain that the planned 
cut of 7,000,000 cubic meters will be reached 
or, more probably, exceeded. 


SHIPPING 


There was a general slight decline in 
freight rates during February. Dry-cargo 
rates continued the gradual downward trend 
evident since peak rates were established in 
November 1951. In February the trip-charter 
index was 7.2 percent and the time-charter 
index 1 percent below the respective indexes 
for January and 18 and 11 percent, under 
those for November 1951. Tanker rates de- 
clined for the first time since last July; 
dollar rates were 3.3 percent and sterling 
rates 4.2 percent under those of January. 
The February decline in tanker rates largely 
reflected efforts by some important charter- 
ers to bring rates down from the abnormally 
high level prevailing. The trade is of the 
opinion that a large tanker demand remains 
and that rates for the tanker trade should 
remain relatively firm with allowance for sea- 
sonal downward movements during April-— 
September. The down trend in dry-cargo 
rates, on the other hand, was largely a result 
of reduced demand for tonnage in the North 
Atlantic coal trade. Although the level of 
world trade in other commodities remained 
high, vessels released from the coal trade 
were building up an oversupply of vessel 
tonnage in relation to cargo.—U. S. EmMpBassy, 
OsLo, APRIL 1, 1952 


Pakistan 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


Construction of the Lower Sind, or Kotri, 
Barrage is making good progress and is 
scheduled for completion by May 1953. This 
barrage, an earth dam with diversion canals, 
is located on the Indust River near Hydera- 
bad, in the Sind Province of West Paki- 
stan. The purposes of the project are 
irrigation, flood control, and a source of 
water supply for Karachi, the capital of 
Pakistan. After the barrage is completed, 
it is expected that the completion and open- 
ing of canals will require another 7 years. 
When this work is completed in 1960, about 
2,800,000 acres’of land will be added to Paki- 
stan’s cultivatable area. The total cost of 
the project is estimated at 240,000,000 
rupees (Pakistan rupee—US$0.30225), of 
which a considerable part has been spent 
on machinery and equipment. 

Flood control will be aided by means of 
four main canals by the side of the river. 
A lake of 45 square miles will be formed, 
and this will provide for the production of 
107,000,000 kilowatt-hours of hydroelectric 
power annually. 

Some industrial development is being 
planned for the area adjacent to the bar- 
rage. The cornerstone of a new telegraph 
factory and workshop at Kotri was recently 
laid, and plans are nearing completion for 
the building of a cardboard factory in the 
same vicinity. It is reported that ownership 
and control of the cardboard factory will be 
divided into three parts, the Central Gov- 
ernment, the Sind government, and private 
individuals. Also, the Central and Sind gov- 
ernments are planning to build and operate 
a cement factory at Hyderabad that will 
produce 400 tons of cement a day. 


Peru 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN APRIL 


EXCHANGE AND FINANCE 


The agreement providing for more favor- 
able repayment terms on the dollar debt 
concluded between the Peruvian Govern- 
ment and the Foreign Bondholder’s Protec- 
tive Council, Inc., and already approved by 
the Chamber of Deputies, was passed by the 
Peruvian Senate before the last extraordi- 
nary session of Congress, ended on April 19, 
1952. Prompt promulgation by the Chief 
Executive is expected. 

A Government bill requiring a minimum 
capitalization of 10,000,000 soles for all com- 
mercial and savings banks and 5,000,000 
soles for insurance companies was approved 
by both Houses of Congress. Enterprises 
already established in Peru are required to 
increase their capital accordingly within 2 
years. The purpose of this measure is to 
adapt the financial resources of these or- 
ganizations to present monetary conditions 
in Peru. 

By a law dated April 17, 1952, the capital 
of the Mining Bank was increased from 
50,000,000 soles to 200,000,000 soles and loans 
to small miners in amounts up to 10 percent 
of its paid-up capital and reserves, instead 
of up to 1,000,000 soles, were authorized. The 
bank was also empowered to negotiate loans 
with domestic or foreign financial institu- 
tions offering as security the export taxes on 
minerals created by law No. 9157, as well 
as its fixed asset investments. 

The high rate of Peru’s foreign-exchange 
receipts continued during March; total 
visible and invisible returns equivalent to 
$32,500,000 exceeded February income by 
$6,200,000. Quotations for dollar certificates 
remained stable at 15.30 soles per dollar, but 
rates for dollar drafts rose slightly from 15.40 
to 15.56 soles per dollar on April 22, which 
considering the sizable amount of drafts 
available was ascribed largely to speculative 
buying. 

(Continued on p. 28) 
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Automotive Products 


VEHICLES IN OPERATION, ANGOLA 


Large imports of motor vehicles by Angola 
raised the total number in operation in 1951 
to 14,400 units, compared with 10,999 in 
1950. Included in the 1951 total (figures for 
1950 in parentheses) were; 7,924 (6,156) 
Hght vehicles, 4,397 (3,389) heavy vehicles, 
and 2,079 (1,454) motorcycles. 


U. K., PRINCIPAL SOURCE OF AUSTRALIA’S 
IMPORTS 


Motor-vehicle registration in Australia as 
of December 31, 1951, totaled 992,777 pas- 
senger cars, 524,359 trucks, 11,441 busses, and 
152,922 motorcycles. 

Domestic manufacture of motor vehicles 
increased to a total of 20,934 passenger cars 
and 7,854 trucks in 1951 from an estimated 
18,500 passenger cars and 1,690 trucks in 
1950. 

Registrations of new motor vehicles for 
the year 1951 totaled 133,994 passenger cars 
and 56,252 commercial vehicles, compared 
with 148,531 passenger cars and 49,693 com- 
mercial vehicles in 1950. Countries of 
origin of new passenger-car registration in 
1951 (percent of total in parentheses) were 
as follows: Australia, 20,624 (15.3 percent); 
United Kingdom, 93,430 (69.7); United 
States, 11,421 (84); and other countries, 
8,519, (6.3). Figures for 1950 were: Aus- 
tralia, 18,386 (13 percent); United Kingdom, 
113,137 (76); United States, 10,689 (7); and 
other countries, 6,319 (4). Of the new com- 
mercial-vehicle registration in 1951, 36,064 
(or 64 percent) were of United Kingdom 
makes compared with 33,792 (68 percent) in 
1950. Registration of Australian makes 
totaled 6,416 units in 1951. 

Imports of assembled motor vehicles for 
the year 1951 totaled 629 passenger cars, 387 
trucks and busses, and 410 special vehicles. 
The chief sources of supply were: United 
Kingdom, 514 passenger cars, 384 trucks and 
busses, and 199 special vehicles; and United 
States, 72 passenger cars, 1 commercial 
vehicle, and 201 special vehicles. 

Imports of assembled chassis (including 
passenger cars and commercial vehicles) 
totaled 59,725 units. United Kingdom sup- 
plied 51,542 units; United States, 518; 
Canada, 46; Czechoslovakia, 1,025; France, 
3,720; Western Germany, 557; Italy, 2,308; 
and other countries, 9. 

There were 63,136 unassembled passenger 
car and 41,956 truck and bus chassis im- 
ported during the year. Of the passenger 
cars, United Kingdom supplied 49,256 units; 
United States, 564; Canada, 10,113; France, 
3,201; and Italy, 2. Truck and bus imports 
by country of origin were: United Kingdom, 
32,576; United States, 1,600; Canada, 7,710; 
and Western Germany, 70. 

The following restrictions of imports from 
sources other than dollar areas became ef- 
fective March 8, 1952: 

Imports of completely assembled units and 
imports of unassembled bodies are restricted 
to 20 percent of 1950-51 value of such im- 
ports; and imports of unassembled chassis 
and automotive spare parts are restricted to 
60 percent of the 1950-51 value. 

It is reported that there are fairly heavy 
stocks of motor vehicles in Australia at pres- 
ent owing to lessened demand, brought about 
by credit restrictions, imposed by the Gov- 
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ernment, and increased prices caused by 
higher costs and the doubling of sales tax 
from 10 percent to 20 percent in October 1951. 

The effect of the cuts on companies assem- 
bling vehicles from imported parts will not 
be fully felt until stocks are depleted. The 
40-percent reduction in imports of spare 
parts will hit the industry very severely, 
as the local industry cannot meet demand 
because of the shortage of steel and forgings 
in Australia. When the larger number of 
vehicles registered in the last few years begin 
to age, the condition will become worse. 


PRODUCTION IN AUSTRIA 


Motor-vehicle production in Austria for 
the year 1951 (figures for 1950 in parentheses) 
included 2,000 (1,519) trucks, 349 (574) 
busses, and 27,381 (18,885) motorcycles. In 
addition, 2,609 passenger cars were assem- 
bled in 1951 compared with 2,205 in 1950. 
With the exception of the output of busses, 
production was uniformly higher in 1951 
than in 1950. The year’s highest monthly 
production was reached in October and the 
lowest in February. 


RECORD NUMBER OF VEHICLES IMPORTED, 
CUBA 


There were 128,609 motor vehicles regis- 
tered in Cuba as of December 31, 1951, com- 
pared with 110,076 units at the end of 1950. 
Registration on December 31, 1951 (figures 
for the preceding year in parentheses) con- 
sisted of 86,464 (72,392) passenger cars, 
4,930 (5,307) busses, and 37,215 (32,377) 
trucks. There were also 9,335 motorcycles 
(not including motor bicycles) in operation 
on December 31, 1951. 

A record number of 25,980 new automotive 
vehicles were imported during 1951, consist- 
ing of 18,191 passenger cars, 7,056 trucks, and 
733 busses. Imports in 1950 totaled 19,192 
units including 13,059 passenger cars, 5,374 
trucks, and 759 busses. The United States 
provided 94.8 percent of 1951 imports com- 
pared with 97.3 percent in 1950. 

Cash sales of vehicles have decreased con- 
siderably in recent months, most of the sales 
having been on a deferred payment basis. 

New highway construction and the abund- 
ant sugar crop in Cuba are expected to ex- 
pand the demand for vehicles during 1952. 
However, some dealers believe that a decrease 
in sales may follow the election in June, un- 
til the new administration is settled. 


~INDONESIA’S IMPORTS 


Automotive imports by Indonesia in 1951 
(figures for 1950 in parentheses) were valued 
as follows: Passenger cars, 41,716,000 
rupiahs (5,553,000); trucks and busses, 
37,655,000 (7,547,000); chassis and parts of 
passenger cars and trucks, 13,015,000 (8,790,- 
000); and motorcycles, bicycles, and parts, 
60,241,000 (10,449,000). (At the 1951 rate of 
exchange, 3.80 rupiahs= US$1.) 


REPLACEMENTS NEEDED FOR OUTWORN 
VEHICLES, ISRAEL 


The registration of motor vehicles in 
Israel totaled 37,048 as of February 1952. Of 
that total, 12,191 were passenger cars, 14,223 
trucks, 1,512 busses, 242 trailers, 8,444 motor- 
cycles, and 436 of an unreported type. 

The Minister of Communications reports 
that to replace outworn vehicles and to pro- 


vide for necessary expansion, 2,500 medium- 
capacity and 1,000 heavy Diesel trucks, as 
well as 1,000 busses and 850 passenger cars 
should be acquired during 1952. 

The United States will provide 50 busses 
and France 250 busses in 1952 to replace 
those that have been in service longer than 
10 years. Private foreign capital is invited 
to enter bus transportation, which has pre- 
viously been handled by bus cooperatives. 
Foreign capital can cooperate in one of the 
following ways: (1) By entering a partner- 
ship with existing transport societies, (2) 
by forming a company for the importation of 
busses, which are to be given on lease with 
drivers to existing transport cooperatives, 
and (3) by operating bus lines on routes not 
sufficiently served. 

The need for the 3,500 additional trucks 
cannot foreseeably be met for their importa- 
tion would involve an expenditure of $15,- 
000,000. However, 200 private cars will be 
licensed as taxicabs. 

Inadequate foreign exchange will permit 
only less than half the 1952 requirements 
of $7,500,000 for automotive replacement 
parts. 


ITALIAN PRODUCTION OF SCOOTERS AND 
MOTORCYCLES 


Production of motor scooters and light 
motorcycles in Italy was estimated at 230,000 
units in 1951. The output of heavy-duty 
motorcycles, including those designed as 
trucks, was also increased and reached ap- 
proximately 17,500 units. 

If the present rate of production is to be 
maintained, sales must be increased. It ap- 
pears the industry must look to its foreign 
markets for a partial solution to the prob- 
lem, as it is doubtful that domestic sales can 
be improved sufficiently in 1952 to absorb the 
increased output. 

The average Italian two-passenger motor 
scooter retails for about 165,000 lire (625 
lire=U.S.$1) in Milan, and is reported to be 
exceedingly economical to operate. 


MARKET IN JORDAN 


Registration of motor vehicles in Jordan 
as of December 31, 1951, totaled 2,488 passen- 
ger cars, 1,990 trucks, 394 busses, and 31 
motorcycles. Of these, 71 percent of the 
passenger cars, 89 percent of the trucks, and 
96 percent of the busses were of United 
States origin. The motorcycles are nearly 
all supplied by the United Kingdom. The 
average age of motor vehicles in Jordan is 
estimated to be 4 years. 

Imports totaled 162 passenger cars and 91 
trucks and busses in 1951, compared with 310 
passenger cars and 171 trucks and busses in 
1950. The countries of supply in 1951 (with 
figures for 1950 in parentheses) were: United 
States—78 (144) passenger cars and 24 (34) 
trucks; United Kingdom—63 (156) passenger 
cars and 62 (133) trucks; other countries—21 
(10) passenger cars and 5 (4) trucks. 

The greatest part of all traffic in Jordan, 
both passenger and freight, is carried by 
motor vehicles. The potential demand, 
therefore, is high. United States vehicles 
are by far the most popular; however, severe 
currency and import restrictions are tending 
to cut down the number of new United 
States-made motor vehicles in operation in 
Jordan. Four-door sedans of United States 
makes are extremely popular. Most of the 
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intraurban taxis are of this kind, and the 
greater number of intracity taxicabs are of 
the larger seven-passenger United States 
makes. 

The use of the small English and other 
foreign cars is growing; however, this in- 
crease is due more to import restrictions, 
which make the small car cheaper to buy 
and operate, than to customer preference. 
Road conditions limit the market for large 
busses and trucks. 

Implementation of plans now under way 
to develop mineral resources and construct 
port facilities at Aqaba will create a demand 
for large numbers of trucks. As United 
States trucks are preferred, the market 
should increase, if currency limitations per- 
mit the importation of such vehicles. 


NICARAGUAN IMPORTS OF MOTOR VEHICLES 


Imports of motor vehicles into Nicaragua 
in 1951 (figures for 1950 in parentheses) 
totaled 758 (573) passenger cars, 275 (277) 
trucks and busses, and 172 (55) motorcycles. 
Of the 1951 imports, approximately 509 pass- 
enger cars, 247 trucks and busses, and 6 
motorcycles were United States makes. 
Other principal sources of supply were: 
United Kingdom—109 passenger cars, 26 
trucks, and 43 motorcycles; France—137 
passenger cars and 5 motorcycles; Germany— 
2 passenger cars, 1 truck, and 95 motorcycles; 
and Czechoslovakia—21 motorcycles. 


SINGAPORE’S REGISTRATIONS AND IMPORTS 


Motor-vehicle registration in Singapore, as 
of December 31, 1951, totaled 57,600 passenger 
cars (including 3,372 taxicabs) , 24,369 trucks, 
1,959 busses, and 16,700 motorcycles, com- 
pared with registration at the end of 1950 
of 16,500 passenger cars and 13,426 trucks 
and busses. 

Imports of motor vehicles into Singapore 
in 1951, with figures for 1950 in parentheses, 
totaled 8,400 (6,538) passenger cars, 3,735 
(2,958) trucks, and 3,100 (1,643) motorcycles. 
Of the total number of motor vehicles im- 
ported in 1951, the United Kingdom supplied 
about 84 percent; Italy, 7 percent, and the 
United States, 3 percent. 


VEHICLE SUPPLY IN TUNISIA 


Motor vehicles in operation in Tunisia as 
of December 31, 1951, were estimated to total 
19,200 passenger cars, 9,680 trucks, 550 busses, 
4,400 motorcycles, and 145 three-wheeled 
vehicles. 

Imports in the first 9 months of 1951 
totaled 2,361 passenger cars, 721 trucks, 28 
busses, and 241 motorcycles. France was the 
chief source, supplying 2,092 passenger cars, 
656 trucks, 28 busses, and 186 motorcycles. 
Other countries of supply were: Germany— 
103 passenger cars, 2 trucks, and 1 motor- 
cycle; Italy—1 passenger car and 10 motor- 
cycles; United Kingdom—2 trucks and 35 
motorcycles; United States—164 passenger 
cars and 61 trucks; and other countries—1 
passenger car and 9 motorcycles. 


OvuTLOOK FoR U. K.’s INDUSTRY 


Pollowing a recent debate in Parliament 
on the distribution of motor vehicles in the 
United Kingdom, it was decided to introduce 
a minor amendment to the existing pro- 
cedure, namely, the requirement that all po- 
tential purchasers of new cars offer formal 
written proof of their necessity for a new 
vehicle. 

It was also announced that effective March 
11, 1952, the tax on gasoline and fuel oils 
would be increased by 714d. (1d.—approxi- 
mately 1% U. S. cents) per gallon and that 
henceforward a new flat rate tax of £12 10s. 
(£=U. S. $2.80) would be levied on all pas- 
senger cars irrespective of engine capacity. 
The second of these measures represents a 
complete departure from the traditional 
system of motorcar taxation in the United 
Kingdom. 

Another cause for apprehension by the 
motor-vehicle industry of the United King- 
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dom has been the recent announcement of 
curtailment of imports by Australia and 


other countries. Exports from the United 
Kingdom to Australia in 1952 are expected 
to drop by about 50 percent as compared 
with exports in 1951 (50,000 passenger cars 
and 18,000 to 20,000 commercial vehicles). 
New Zealand, South Africa, and some con- 
tinental markets are also expected to take 
fewer motor vehicles during 1952. On the 
other hand, a certain increased demand is 
expected from Canada, the United States, 
and some Latin American, Asiatic, and Mid- 
dle Eastern areas. On the whole, exports 
are expected to decrease by about 50,000 pas- 
senger cars and 27,000 commercial vehicles. 

Production in 1952 is estimated at 440,000 
passenger cars and 230,000 commercial ve- 
hicles, of which 320,000 passenger cars and 
110,000 commercial vehicles are estimated to 
be for export. Compared with 1951 produc- 
tion figures of 475,000 passenger cars (includ- 
ing 368,000 for export) and 259,000 com- 
mercial vehicles (including 137,000 for 
export), this reduction would be 64,000 
vehicles. 

The existing allocations for 1952 are 60,000 
passenger cars and 60,000 commercial ve- 
hicles for the home market, which will leave 
an unmarketed surplus by the end of the 
year. The 1951 quota of production for the 
home market was 80,000 passenger cars and 
80,000 commercial cars. 


SALES AND ASSEMBLY, VENEZUELA 


Passenger-car and truck sales in Venezuela 
were estimated to be somewhat lower in 1951 
than in 1950. It was a “buyer’s market,” 
and dealers had to exert greater sales effort to 
maintain their volume. The United States 
supplied 24,983 passenger cars and trucks 
in the first 10 months of 1951, compared with 
24,088 units for the like period of 1950. The 
variation between slightly increased imports 
from the United States and reduced sales 
is believed to be found in the heavier inven- 
tory position of dealers. 

United States makes maintained their 
lead in the market of Venezuela, but it is es- 
timated that European manufacturers, prin- 
cipally United Kingdom, sell about 1,000 units 
per year (mostly of the lower-priced models). 

Two motor-vehicle assembly plants are in 
operation in Venezuela, both. assembling 
well-known makes of United States vehicles. 

The assembly plant that began assembling 
trucks in December 1950 added the assembly 
of passenger cars to its operations in April 
1951. This company in 1951 employed ap- 
proximately 350 workers in assembling 1,500 
passenger cars and 1,700 trucks. The com- 
pany has a capacity of 5,000 vehicles a year, 
and it is hoped that figure will be reached in 
1952. 

The second company limited its operation 
in 1951 to the assembly of trucks and other 
commercial vehicles, producing a total of 
2,761 units. The company expected to have 
750 employees by April 1952, assembling two 
makes of passenger cars and the full line 
of commercial trucks. 


Chemicals ; 


CHEMICAL INDUSTRY PROMINENT IN 
ARGENTINA’S FIVE-YEAR PLAN 


The chemical industry was given special 
prominence in the Argentine Government’s 
Five-Year Plan for industry covering the 
period 1947-51. Although allowance was not 
made for the many factors involved in large- 
scale industrial development and th» plan 
had to be modified downward, considerable 
progress was made. Most undertakings were 
promoted by private enterprise, but almost 
all were supported by the Government, which 
las encouraged expansion of existing in- 
dustries and establishment of new ones. The 
Directors General of Military Factories as- 
sisted in the formation of mixed companies 
for the production of new chemicals and built 
explosive factories and new plants for mak- 


ing benzene and solvents and sulfuric acid 
from petroleum fractions and sludge. 

The plan established production goals for 
eight chemicals. The extent to which these 
goals were attained in 1951 is shown by esti- 
mated output, in metric tons (target fig- 
ures in parentheses): Barium chloride, 1,100 
to 1,200 (800); caustic soda, 22,500 (40,000); 
citric acid, 100 (400) ; lead arsenate, 750 (500); 
litharge and minimum, 2,300 (800 and 1,000, 
respectively); soda ash, (25,000); and Zinc 
oxide, 4,000 (3,500). It also was planned to 
expand production of caustic soda and potash, 
copper sulfate, synthetic resins, plastics, and 
insecticides. Output of caustic soda, insec- 
ticides, synthetic resins, and plastics were in- 
creased somewhat, but no gains, were made 
by the other products. 


AUSTRALIA ImpoRTS ALL ITS ACTIVATED 
CARBON 


Activated carbon was produced in Aus- 
tralia during World War II under a patent- 
licensing agreement. Coconut shells and 
peach stones were used as raw materials. 
Under the terms of the agreement, the plant 
was dismantled at the end of the war, and 
since that time the market has been sup- 
plied by imports. Imports, however, have 
been declining in volume, although the rela- 
tive value has increased. 

Activated carbon is used principally in 
the Commonwealth by the food and chemi- 
cal industries. Demand is flexible inasmuch 
as recharging of filters and installation of 
new plants may periodically result in sudden 
increases in requirements. Imports in the 
past few years do not necessarily reflect 
future demand. 


ALCOHOL PRODUCTION IN BRAZIL 


Production of alcohol in Brazil in the fiscal 
year 1950-51 was slightly higher than in 
1949-50 but considerably below that in 
1948-49. Output was 139,846,213 liters, com- 
pared with 135,591,561 liters in 1949-50 and 
167,332,585 liters in 1948-49, according to 
figures of the Brazilian Government Sugar 
and Alcohol Institute. 

The Institute states that the decline from 
1948-49 was due to the need for supplying 
greater quantities of sugar to meet increas- 
ing demands for it, whereas industrial con- 
sumption of alcohol was greater. The or- 
ganization is encouraging construction of 
new mills and modernization of existing fac- 
tories for more efficient operation. Eighty- 
five new mills were built in the Sao Paulo 
area in the past few years. 


USE OF PLANT Foops IN FINLAND 


Plant foods used in Finland in the fiscal 
year 1950-51 were as follows, in metric tons: 
Nitrogen (N), 17,398; phosphates (P,O,), 
61,208; and potash (K,O), 31,177; target 
figures for 1951-52 and 1952-53 are 25,000 
tons, 75,000 tons, and 35,000 tons, respec- 
tively, each year. Optimum annual goals are 
30,000 tons N, 100,000 tons P,O., and 37,500 
tons K,O. These figures are not expected to 
be attained soon, owing to import restric- 
tions and the need for farmers to keep down 
expenses. No consideration has been given 
in these estimates to a possible ‘annual in- 
crease, through land reclamation, of 35,000 to 
40,000 hectares (1 hectare=—2.47 acres) over 
the area of 2,500,000 hectares now under 
cultivation. 


CANADIAN PLANT EXPANDING 


Expenditures by Canadian Industries Ltd., 
for new construction totaled $10,500,000 in 
1951, almost double the amount spent in 
any previous year. Completion of projects 
already begun will require at least $45,000,- 
000, and thus the amount expended in each 
of the years 1952 and 1953 is expected to be 
more than double the record 1951 level. 

The company has four large plants under 
construction. The largest single project is 
the factory at Maitland, Ontario, for the 
manufacture of nylon intermediates, which 
is expected to make the Dominion self- 
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sufficient in adipic acid and hexamethylene- 
diamine, previously imported from the 
United States. The plant will cost $22,000,- 
000 and is scheduled for completion in the 
summer of 1952. A plant at Edmonton, 
Alberta, to make polyethylene from natural 
gas will cost $13,000,000 and is expected to 
be completed in the fall of 1953. A third 
project is the new plant at Copper Cliff, 
Ontario, to convert waste smelter gases into 
liquid sulfur dioxide for use in the pulp and 
paper industry. This plant plans to begin 
operations by November 1952. The fourth 
factory, costing $4,000,000, will use for the 
first time in North America, a Swiss-devel- 
oped process for continuous nitration of 
glycerin. It was scheduled to open in April 
1952. 


SULFUR SUPPLIES SHORT IN GERMANY 


Supplies of sulfur for the rubber industry 
of the Federal Republic of Germany were 
short in 1951, but stringent economy mea- 
sures were used to stretch available supplies 
to cover essential needs. The industry sees 
little improvement in supplies in 1952, but 
it uses only 5 percent of the country’s total 
sulfur consumption and hopes this amount 
can be obtained. Increased production of 
hard-rubber goods would cause difficulties, as 
these commodities require more sulfur. 

The amount of carbon black available was 
generally adequate and supplies of acceler- 
ators, softeners, antioxidants, and other 
chemicals, mostly of domestic production, 
were good. 


FERTILIZER SALES INCREASE IN FEDERAL 
REPUBLIC OF GERMANY 


Sales of fertilizers in the Federal Republic 
of Germany in the second half of 1951 were 
considerably above those in the correspond- 
ing period of 1950. Lime sales were up 41 
percent; potash, 15 percent; phosphates, 14 
percent; and nitrogen, 5 percent; partly in 
anticipation of the increase in freight rates 
effective in January 1952. However, con- 
sumption in the fertilizer year 1951-52 is 
expected to be higher than in 1950-51. 


INDONESIAN IMPORTS OF CERTAIN 
CHEMICALS 


Indonesia’s imports of coal-tar dyes in 1951, 
totaled 4,830 metric tons, valued at 35,288,000 
rupiahs, compared with 1,936 tons to a value 
of 13,466,000 rupiahs in 1950 (3.80 rupiahs 
US$1). Imports of ready-mixed paints and 
prepared colors amounted to 3,208 tons, 
worth 9,162,000 rupiahs (2,470 tons, 4,531,000 
rupiahs, in 1950). Fertilizer imports de- 
clined to 57,595 tons, valued at 14,935,000 
rupiahs from 77,277 tons (18,734,000 rupiahs) 
in 1950. 


PRODUCTION DECLINES IN JAPAN 


Reductions in output of 9 out of 10 im- 
portant heavy chemicals caused a decrease of 
12 percent in total Japanese chemical pro- 
duction in February 1952. The position of 
fertilizers is favorable, inasmuch as produc- 
tion is sufficient to meet domestic require- 
ments. The optimum balance between 
expanding exports of these materials and in- 
creasing domestic supplies at lower prices is 
under consideration. Reduced output of the 
other heavy chemicals is explained chiefly 


by the drop in production of consuming in- 
dustries. 


NEW ZEALAND SEEKS MEANS OF COMBATING 
SULFUR SHORTAGE 


New Zealand’s economy is based on pri- 
mary production, and to maintain the graz- 
ing capacity of the land at high levels it is 
necessary to apply phosphatic fertilizer an- 
hually. Agricultural development is thus 
closely related to the availability of super- 
phosphate, and the amount of this material 
depends upon imports of sulfur for the man- 
ufacture of sulfuric acid. The impact of the 
sulfur shortage is evident in that the Domin- 
ion’s fertilizer program called for 90,000 tons 
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of sulfur in 1951 and allocations, some for 
other purposes, totaled 65,725 tons; super- 
phosphate production took 72,000 tons in 
1950. 

It appears that large expenditures may be 
needed to develop alternative methods of 
manufacturing superphosphate. In some 
respects, it is considered desirable to reor- 
ganize the industry and amalgamate the five 
companies into one, which would mean 
greater flexibility, especially in spreading 
costs. A current offer of 40,000 tons of 
double superphosphate has been received 
from the Netherlands, but the price is high 
and under the present system it may not be 
possible to handle such imports. The type 
of organization suggested could spread the 
cost of imported fertilizers over its entire 
range of manufacturers and thus equalize 
prices. 

Another interesting development is the at- 
titude of the producer boards. With in- 
dustry stabilization accounts approaching 
£100,000,000, some support is developing for 
use of a part of these funds in some project 
to increase primary production. Investment 
in fertilizer works has been suggested. 


U. S. SPECIALISTS SUPERVISE INSECT CoN- 
TROL IN MEXICAN COTTON 


Several large cotton growers in the 
Matamoros district of Mexico have obtained 
the services of United States entomologists 
to supervise insect control work on their 
farms. This development is considered evi- 
dence of the success of the control program 
being carried out by the United States and 
Mexican Departments of Agriculture and in- 
dicate a trend toward intensified control 
work by private interests. 


U. S. COMPANY INVESTIGATES SULFUR 
HOLDINGS IN PERU 


Although Peru’s sulfur potential is sub- 
stantial, production is insignificant. About 
1,000 metric tons of all grades were produced 
in 1951, and exports, principally to other 
South American countries, were considerably 
less than that amount. The entire output 
has come from undeveloped volcanic de- 
posits in the southern part of the country. 
Engineering and geological reports indicate 
the presence of large tonnages, but the high 
altitude, shortage of water, and lack of trans- 
portation and power facilities mean high-cost 
production. However, prompted by high 
prices on the world market and the possible 
continuance of the present shortage for 
several years, interest in Peruvian sulfur 
mines has been revived and two mines in 
the south are being partially mechanized 
and some refining equipment installed. 

A United States company has sent a geol- 
ogist to investigate its holdings in the 
Sechura Desert in northern Peru and is re- 
ported to be planning explorations to de- 
termine the extent of these sulfur-bearing 
sands and whether commercial exploitation 
is feasible. It is too early to predict the 
results of these activities in terms of in- 
creased output, but it is considered that, 
unless a large expansion program is under- 
taken and investments made, no great in- 
crease in production may be expected for 
several years. 


CHEMICAL OUTPUT IN TAIWAN 


The output of certain chemicals in Tai- 
wan (Formosa) in 1951 was as follows, in 
metric tons (1950 figures in parentheses), 
according to statistics of the National Re- 
sources Commission for nonagricultural 
industries: Caustic soda, 6,812 (3,123); 
liquid chlorine, 1,633 (562); hydrochloric 
acid, 2,125 (1,801); potassium chlorate, 41 
(—); and bleaching powder, — (129). Pro- 
duction of other materials included 1,031 
kiloliters of ethyl alcohol, 789 kiloliters of 
dimethylketone, and 1,730 of butyl alcohol. 
The sugar industry also produced 11,852 
kiloliters of alcohol (1 kiloliter—264.18 
gallons). 


Drugs 


INDONESIAN CINCHONA-BARK AND QUININE 
INDUSTRY; EXPORTS 


The area planted to cinchona in Indonesia 
varied little throughout 1951. The year 
ended with 10,103 hectares, exactly the same 
acreage reported on January 1, 1951 (1 hec- 
tare—2.471 acres). 

Production of cinchona bark, after reach- 
ing a peak of 902 metric tons in May, fluctu- 
ated between 727 to 856 metric tons from 
June to November and dropped to 518 tons in 
December, the lowest monthly production 
during 1951 (1 metric ton=2,205 pounds). 
Monthly production in 1951 averaged 743 
tons, as compared with 463 tons in 1950, 542 
tons in 1949, and 576 tons in 1948. 

Shipments of estate bark for delivery to 
the Bandung Quinine Factory totaled 2,153 
tons in 1951, and estate bark for export 
amounted to 7,220 tons. Stocks of dry cin- 
chona bark at the end of December 1951 
were 2,644 tons. The monthly low for the 
year was 2,373 tons in February and the high 
month of July registered 3,046 tons. 

Exports of bark rose to 7,612 gross tons in 
1951, or treble the 1950 figure. Of these, 
6,313 tons went to the Netherlands; none 
were listed for the United States. 

Quinine exports in 1951 were 57 net tons, 
compared with 63 net tons in 1950. All 1951 
quinine exports went to Far Eastern destina- 
tions; Hong Kong took 90 percent of the total 
net weight. Shipments were made to Soviet 
Russia for the first time in May 1951 but con- 
sisted of only 107 net kilograms (1 kilo- 
gram=2.205 pounds). 


NORWAY’s Cop-LIVER-OIL INDUSTRY 
AND TRADE 


According to the Directorate of Fisheries 
of Norway, cod fishing was in full swing in 
March in the vicinity of the Lofoten Islands, 
the most important fishing area of the 
country. Some 900 purse seines were in 
operation, as compared with approximately 
500 during the 1951 season. The number of 
fishermen engaged in that area was 24,053 
on approximately 5,593 vessels, as compared 
with 21,981 on 4,645 vessels during the 1951 
fishing season. The total cod catch as of 
March 22, 1952, was 84,836 metric tons, as 
against 87,410 tons in 1951 and 82,486 tons 
in 1950 (1 metric ton=2,205 pounds). 

It is believed that if fishing conditions re- 
main favorable, production of cod-liver oil 
in 1952 will reach approximately the same 
figure as for the 1951 season, when total 
production was reported as 3,170,100 U. S. 
gallons. Production for this season, as of 
March 22, is given as 1,320,875 U. S. gallons, 
compared with 1,585,050 gallons for the same 
period of 1951 and 1,056,700 gallons for the 
corresponding season of 1950. In the ab- 
sence of statistics, it is said that stocks on 
hand in March were approximately the usual 
quantity, but they are characterized as not 
abundant. 

A price war has been in full swing since 
fishing started, as a result of the policy of the 
Directorate of Fisheries and of the Price Di- 
rectorate in setting up a minimum price 
schedule as was done last year. The mini- 
mum price for cod fish last year was fixed at 
47 ore per kilogram, and in 1952 the price was 
set at 54 ore (1 kilogram=2.205 pounds). As 
it is not illegal to demand or pay more, this 
system has resulted in competition between 
the various factories, fish canneries, and other 
purchasers in bidding higher prices for fish, 
which in some instances this season have 
been in excess of 60 ore per kilogram. These 
high prices have consequently increased the 
price of the raw livers, which reached 90 ore 
per kilogram at the beginning of the season 
and later was reduced to 60 ore. 

On March 31, 1952, the Norwegian quota- 
tion for the finest medicinal cod-liver oil, 
U. S. P., nonfreezing, was $41 c. i. f. New 
York for a 30-gallon drum. Superrich me- 
dicinal cod-liver oil with 2,250 units of vita- 
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min A and 250 of vitamin D was offered at 
$48.50 c. i. f. New York for a 30-gallon drum. 
At the end of the first quarter, the market 
hardened somewhat as the result of the sale 
of 600 metric tons of crude cod-liver oil to 
Germany for use in making margerine, soap, 
and other products. The Norwegian Govern- 
ment has not established a fixed export price 
this year, although it is reported that the 
fishing organizations are advocating strongly 
to the Government that such a step be taken. 

The export trade in medicinal cod-liver 
oil is still feeling the competition of the 
synthetic vitamin industry and of vegetable 
oils. Most United States requirements are 
said to be filled usually in the autumn, and 
orders placed in March are characterized as 
cautious. 

Exports of steamed medicinal cod-liver oil 
in the calendar year 1951 were 1,727, 261 U.S. 
gallons, compared with 1,758,645 in 1950 and 
1,374,582 in 1949. Outshipments of raw me- 
dicinal cod-liver oil in these 3 years were 
10,556, 33,381 and 3,012 U. S. gallons, respec- 
tively. The three principal destinations of 
steamed medicinal cod-liver oil in 1951 were 
the United States, 330,388 gallons ($570,225) ; 
the Netherlands, 219,117 ($348,174), and 
Bizonia 182,883 ($286,096). Norway also 
shipped out during, the 1951 calendar year 
487,051 pounds of vitaminized halibut liver 
oil, as against 412,735 in 1950 and 1,425,858 
in 1949. 


Foodstufis 


BRAZIL’s CACAO CROP, EXPORTS, AND STOCKS 


Brazil's total 1951-52 cacao-bean crop is 
estimated at 1,783,000 to 1,890,000 bags of 
60 kilograms each (1 kilogram=2.2046 
pounds) as compared with the 1950-51 esti- 
mated crop of 2,271,141 bags. 

Exports of cacao beans from Brazil in the 
first 2 months of 1952 amounted to 141,761 
bags as compared with 358,012 bags in the 
comparable period of 1951. Of the amount 
exported in the 1952 period, the United 
States took 58,400 bags as against 250,343 
bags in the like period of 1951. 

Stocks of cacao beans in Brazil on March 
15, 1952, were estimated at 120,000 bags as 
compared with 150,000 bags on March 13, 
1951. 


BRITISH East AFRICAN CLOVE SUPPLY AND 
ExXPoRTs 


In the first half of the 1951-52 season 
(July through December 1951), 6,182,856 
pounds of cloves arrived at the Central Mar- 
ket in Kenya, British East Africa. The 
greater part of the supply (5,451,567 pounds) 
was produced in Pemba and the remainder 
in Zanzibar. 

In the first quarter (July-September 1951), 
6,695,433 pounds of cloves were exported. 
India took the bulk of the exports—4,294,165 
pounds (64 percent); Singapore 1,339,770 
pounds (20 percent); and a number of 
countries, the remainder. The United States 
ranked fourth, taking 231,000 pounds (about 
3.45 percent). Shipments in the second 
quarter; (October-December 1951) of the 
1951-52 season amounted to 3,670,136 pounds. 
Singapore took 1,482,775 pounds (40.40 per- 
cent); India, 1,391,703 pounds (37.92 per- 
cent); the United Kingdom, 268,380 pounds 
(7.31 percent); and the United States, 168,- 
000 pounds (4.58 percent). 

Actual figures regarding stocks of cloves 
on hand are not published. However, on 
the basis of statistics published by the Clove 
Growers’ Association, stocks on hand as of 
December 31, 1951, amounted to 13,310,831 
pounds, representing a decrease of 4,196,664 
pounds from 17,507,495 pounds on December 
31, 1950. 


CANADA’S SuGAR SITUATION 


Production of sugar in Canada in 1951 
totaled 1,308,827,000 pounds, of which 245,- 
516,000 pounds was beet sugar and 1,063,311,- 
000 pounds was cane sugar refined in Can- 
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ada. The 1950 output was 1,520,375,000 
pounds, of which 290,921,000 pounds was 
from beets and 1,229,454,000 pounds from 
cane. 

Imports of raw sugar (cane) into Canada 
in 1951 amounted to 533,207 short tons, as 
compared with 632,768 tons in 1950. 

In 1951 Jamaica, the largest supplier, sent 
107,117 tons and British Guiana, ranking 
second, 104,021 tons. 

The total supply of sugar in Canada in 
1951 was 1,229,694,718 pounds as compared 
with 1,424,973,444 pounds in 1950. 

Consumption of sugar in Canada in 1951 
amounted to 1,360,710,000 pounds as against 
1,411,571,000 pounds in 1950. Per capita 
consumption was 97.1 pounds and 102 
pounds, respectively. 

Stocks of sugar in Canada on December 
31, 1951, amounted to 140,698,496 pounds as 
Against 162,272,560 pounds in December 
1955. 


EXPERIMENTS WITH HYBRID CORN, EGYPT 


Corn in Egypt is second only to cotton in 
extent of cultivated area, and it is more im- 
portant than wheat as a bread grain. Yields 
per feddan (1.038 acres) of corn in Egypt ex- 
ceed those of wheat by a smaller margin than 
is the case in the United States (32.2 bush- 
els of corn vs. 26.6 bushels of wheat in Egypt 
and 37.3 bushels of corn vs. 17.7 bushels of 
wheat in the United States during the period 
1945-49) . 

The possibilities of increasing yields of 
corn in Egypt through the use of hybrid seed 
have been outlined by the results of trials of 
hybrid seed at Ciza during the past 3 years. 
Twelve varieties, including local hybrids, 
during this period had an average yield of 
36.8 percent above the standard open polli- 
nated variety used as a control. 

The growing need for increased bread- 
grain production in Egypt may serve to stim- 
ulate interest in hybrid corn. In any Case, 
the use of hybrids on the large farms could 
be encouraged through demonstration of 
some of the varieties that have given the 
best results in the tests. 


PEPPER SITUATION IN INDONESIA 


Indonesia’s 1951 black-pepper crop is esti- 
mated at 3,500 metric tons. Black-pepper 
production in 1952 is not expected to exceed 
4,000 tons, which added to a carry-over esti- 
mated at 500 tons would give Indonesia an 
exportable pepper crop of 4,500 tons in 1952. 

Exports of black pepper in the first 11 
months of 1951 totaled 2,379 tons, of which 
1,024 tons went to Singapore, 725 tons to the 
Netherlands, and 462 tons to the United 
States. The remainder went to a number of 
countries. Exports totaled 23,109 tons in 1940 
and 6,300 tons in 1950. 

Indonesian pepper dealers have been con- 
cerned about the decline in black-pepper 
prices; spot offerings in New York were quoted 
at $1.40 a pound about the middle of March 
1952, whereas pepper for May delivery was 
bringing but $1.03 per pound. The recent 
monetary measures adopted by the Indones- 
ian Government have not particularly bene- 
fited pepper producers. Although pepper is 
classified as a “moderately strong” product 
and therefore taxed at 15 percent plus the 
normal 8-percent export tax, recent declines 
in pepper prices have largely offset the ad- 
vantage which would have accrued to pro- 
ducers if had world market prices had 
remained steady. The lower prices offered 
for pepper are also attributed in part to 
the decline in the price of gold. It is be- 
lieved locally that many speculators in India 
were forced to dump large pepper stocks on 
the market to cover losses sustained during 
a recent drop in gold prices. The effect of 
such sales, particularly on the United States 
market, is considerable because such a large 
percentage of United States pepper purchase 
come from the Malabar area. 

White-pepper output in Indonesia in 1951 
amounted to 275 tons. Exports, however, in 
the first 11 months of 1951 totaled 645 tons, 


of which a large part comprised carry-over 
stocks. Of the 645 tons exported, Singapore 
took 239 tons, the Netherlands 135 tons, ang 
the United States 133 tons. The remainder 
went to a number of countries. White-pep- 
per exports from Indonesia amounted to 
9,066 tons in 1940 and 926 tons in 1950. 

Dealers estimate that white-pepper stocks 
had been reduced to less than 500 tons by 
mid-March as compared with about 1,000 tons 
a year earlier. 

Following the Government currency meas- 
ures implemented in early February 1952, 
pepper prices showed a sharp rise but soon 
dropped again when purchasers refused to bid 
at the new price levels. 

Dealers are optimistic with regard to the 
1952 crop and expect that the total harvest 
of white pepper may be as high as 500 tons, 
although it is too early for accurate crop 
estimates. 

The press comments on the new “Bangka 
System” of white-pepper-seed production. 
Under this plan, it is hoped that by the appli- 
cation of proper fertilizers satisfactory results 
may be obtained in producing white pepper in 
the South Sumatra area. It is also reported 
that 2,000 pepper seedlings have been shipped 
to Java where experiments will be conducted 
on the possible production of the crop in the 
West Java area. 


PORTUGAL’S PAPRIKA REPORT 


Production of milled paprika in Portugal 
in 1951 is estimated at 900 metric tons as 
compared with 778 tons in 1950. 

Local consumption of paprika continues to 
be estimated at 550 tons annually, mainly in 
the manufacture of sausages and for season- 
ing. The paprika consumed locally is gen- 
erally of inferior quality to that exported. 

Stocks at the end of March 1952 were esti- 
mated at about 1,000 tons, of which 700 tons 
are best grades suitable for exportation. 
Stocks on June 1, 1951, totaled 400 tons, of 
which export grades were between 100 and 
150 tons. 

Exports of paprika which had shown an 
increase in the crop year 1950-51 (September 
1 to August 31) declined in the first 5 months 
of 1951-52 (September 1 to January 31) and 
totaled only 29 tons (round number) as 
compared with 61 tons in the like period of 
1950-51, and 20 tons in the 1949-50 period. 

Manufacturers of paprika, with large stocks 
on hand and practically no interest on the 
part of foreign buyers, are greatly discour- 
aged, and it is expected that planting in 1952 
will be curtailed. 

The United States, which up to 1947 was 
the largest importer of Portuguese paprika, 
continue to show no interest. Practically 
all go to Great Britain and the Portuguese 
colonies. 


InDIA’s TEA INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


In 1951, the Indian tea industry surpassed 
the record production of 604,000,000 pounds 
in 1950, to register an estimated crop of 
615,000,000 pounds, according to the Central 
Tea Board in Calcutta. The trade estimates 
that the crop may be as high as 620,000,000 
pounds. 

The tea industry has experienced difficul- 
ties in transporting tea from the gardens 
to the auction centers and in the reverse 
movement of tea garden stores to the plan- 
tations. 

The shortage of warehousing accomoda- 
tion in the port of Calcutta continues. 
Serious congestion developed in the port in 
September and October 1951. A new ware- 
house is under construction. 

The tea auctions in Calcutta and Cochin 
were characterized by the increased volume 
of offerings and poor quality. A decline in 
prices was a notable feature of the year. 

As a result of the controversy over the 
presence of stalks in tea, the Calcutta 
Municipal Act was amended to introduce a 
new definition of tea which divides it into 
two categories, permissible stalk content 
being 20 and 50 percent, respectively. 
Although the domestic consumption of tea 
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has been steadily increasing, the per capita 
consumption is very low, and India consti- 
tutes a vast potential market for the 
product. 

India exported about 445,000,000 pounds 
of tea in 1951, as compared with 391,000,000 
pounds in 1950. The actual trend in ex- 
ports during the latter half of 1951 and re- 
cent months however has been downward, 
the latest trade statistics indicating a 9-per- 
cent decline in exports during the period 
April 1951 to February 1952 as compared 
with the corresponding period of 1950-51. 

India’s total export allotment under the 
International Tea Agreement for the year 
April 1950 to March 1951 was 452,700,000 
pounds, and for 1951-52 it was 470,000,000 
pounds. The figure for 1952-53 is expected 
to be about the same as for 1951-52. 

The highly specialized function of “tea- 
broking,” including tasting and valuing of 
samples, is performed in Calcutta by six 
firms, four of which are European. 

The packaging problem—one of the tea 
industry’s principal problems—is gradually 
becoming less acute with the development 
of production of plywood chests in India. 

India spends about 5,000,000 rupees a year 
for tea propaganda overseas conducted by 
the International Tea Market Expansion 
Board in London. Propaganda within India, 
conducted by the Central Tea Board, is pro- 
ceeding. (1 rupee=$0.21 United States 
currency.) 


U. K.’s SuGArR SITUATION 


The British Sugar Corporation states that 
refined-sugar production from domestic 
beets in 1951-52 amounted to 605,000 long 
tons or a reduction of 11.2 percent from the 
681,000 tons of 1950. Output was more fa- 
vorable than expected earlier because of the 
fairly high sugar content of the beets and 
the favorable conditions for late growth. 

The British Sugar Corporation receives a 
subsidy or deficiency payment from the Gov- 
ernment each year to compensate for the 
higher prices the Corporation pays farmers 
for beets in relation to the price of refined 
sugar. In the year ended March $1, 1951, 
the deficiency payment to the corporation 
was £2,058,000 (£1—$2.80 United States cur- 
rency) as compared with £3,900,000 in 
1949-50. 

The lower food subsidies will result in a 
higher retail price for sugar. Domestic su- 
gar has been subsidized at the rate of ld. 
(about $0.01) per pound. The higher price 
may serve to reduce the deficiency payment 
paid to the Sugar Corporation, depending on 
the level of new beet prices. In any case, the 
consumption of sugar should not be affected 
by higher prices unless the ration is also re- 
duced, because demand at existing prices has 
been greater than supply. However, the 
candy ration is reported as not being fully 
taken up, and a higher price may result in 
lower consumption. The candy ration will 
probably be reduced. 

Raw-sugar imports in 1951 amounted to 
45,100,000 hundredweight as compared with 
41,800,000 hundredweight in 1950. The prin- 
cipal increases were in shipments from 
Mauritius—3,300,000 to 5,200,000 hundred- 
weight—and from British Guiana and the 
Dominican Republic. Australian shipments 
dropped from 4,900,000 to 3,500,000 hundred- 
weight. 

Cuban shipments were slightly higher, in- 
creasing to 17,600,000 hundredweight from 
17,400,000 hundredweight. 

It is likely that sugar imports will be cur- 
tailed in 1952 because of the foreign-exchange 
crisis, much of the decline being made up by 
reduced stocks. 

Imports of sugar-fat mixture, originating 
in Western Europe, totaled 1,300,000 hun- 
dredweight in 1951, or about the same as in 
1950. The value in 1951 was £9,500,000. 
Because of the higher cost and foreign- 
exchange difficulties, imports will be cur- 
tailed sharply in 1952. Sugar-fat is used 
chiefly by confectioners and bakers as a sup- 
plement to the sugar allocations. 
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Exports of refined sugar from the United 
Kingdom in 1951 amounted to 14,500,000 
hundredweight as compared with 15,000,000 
hundredweight in 1950. The chief outlets 
were Malaya, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, other 
Commonwealth countries, Germany, Switzer- 
land, and Iran. 

More than one-third of the raw-sugar im- 
ports are reexported as refined sugar. 

Net imports of sugar, raw basis, after al- 
lowing for exports of refined sugar, were 
29,000,000 hundredweight as compared with 
24,700,000 hundredweight in 1950. The in- 
crease contributed to both a rise in consump- 
tion and larger stocks. 

Imports of molasses totaled 12,600,000 
hundredweight in 1951 as compared with 
11,500,000 hundredweight in 1950. Imports 
from Cuba, the chief source, were reduced 
from 8,100,000 to 5,700,000 hundredweight. 
The smaller shipments from Cuba were more 
than offset by increased shipments from the 
United States, which rose from 913,000 to 
2,900,000 hundredweight. Shipments from 
other countries rose from _ 1,800,000 to 
2,900,000 hundredweight. 

Imports of confectionery increased sharply 
in 1951 to 2,200,000 hundredweight from 
1,200,000 hundredweight in 1950 and only 
49,000 hundredweight' in 1949. Nearly all 
came from Western Europe; sizable ship- 
ments came from Czechoslovakia. 

The Statistical Bulletin of the Interna- 
tional Sugar Council indicates that United 
Kingdom stocks on January 1, 1952, 
amounted to 754,822 metric tons, as com- 
pared with 651,000 tons on January 1, 1951. 
At the beginning of the crop year or Sep- 
tember 1, 1951, the Council estimated stocks 
at 589,816 tons or almost double the 296,279 
tons on September 1, 1950. The higher level 
of stocks in 1951 was the result of the Gov- 
ernment’s emergency stockpiling program, 
which is being reversed in 1952; imports and 
stocks are being reduced to meet current 
consumption needs. 

Sugar consumption in the United Kingdom 
in 1951 increased 10 percent over 1950, but 
the outlook was for some reduction in 1952. 
In 1951, the consumption for food averaged 
36,700 long tons weekly refined basis or a 
total of about 1,950,000 tons compared with 
33,600 tons weekly in 1950 (1,780,000 tons 
annually). Similarly, consumption of choc- 
olate and sugar confectionery rose by 12.5 
percent to an average of 8,930 long tons 
weekly from 7,940 tons in 1950, which was 
made possible to a great extent by the large 
imports of sugar-fat and fondant. Sugar 
consumption has been below the prewar 
level, but it was almost as high in 1951 as in 
any other postwar year except 1949. Con- 
sumption of candy in 1951 was also sub- 
stantially higher than in any other postwar 
year. 

The per capita consumption of sugar for 
food is estimated at 80 pounds in the crop 
year 1951-52 as compared with 82 pounds in 
1950-51 and about 101 pounds prewar. Total 
intake would be 1,850,000 metric tons in 
1951-52 and 1,880,000 tons in 1950-51. 


Leather & Products 


EXTRAORDINARY INCREASE IN NICARAGUA’S 
CATTLE-HIDE EXPORTS 


Nicaragua’s cattle-hide exports rose from 
1,669 kilograms in 1950 to 277,951 kilograms 
in 1951. This large increase occurred mainly 
because foreign-market quotations were 
higher than local prices, whereas in 1950 
domestic prices exceeded prices obtainable 
from abroad. 

Other hide and skin exports in 1951 in- 
cluded the following, in kilograms: Deer- 
skins, 89,052; sun-dried boar hides, 14,634; 
alligator hides, 9,921; and sharkskins, 1,800. 
The United States took most of the wild- 
boar hides and deerskins, and Panama was 
the principal market for alligator hides. 
Sharkskin exports: went exclusively to Gran 
Cayman Island. 


Motion Pictures & 
Photographie 
Products 


SIXTEEN—-MM. ENTERTAINMENT FILMS IN 
ITALY 


There are about 2,800 places for showing 
16—-mm. entertainment films in Italy, of 
which about 85 percent are operated by 
Catholic parishes. The average seating ca- 
pacity of 16-mm. exhibition places is about 
120 and admission prices average about 60 
lire. Operators of these small enterprises 
usually screen films only once a week. It 
seems unlikely that permanent 16-mm. 
theaters will be established until a change is 
made in the tax laws. At present, tax rates 
for 16—-mm. operations are the same as those 
for 35-mm. theaters. In September 1951, 
the Italian Senate approved a law which 
provides for exemptions from the annual tax 
for theaters and show places exhibiting 
16—mm. films and for relief from the tax on 
box-office receipts. This proposal, if enacted 
into law, will probably go into effect late in 
1953 when it is expected that permanent 
16-mm., theaters will be established. About 
1,200 communities in Italy, having a popu- 
lation of over 1,000, are not receiving mo- 
tion-picture entertainment of any kind. 

Itinerant 16—mm. projector operators giv- 
ing commercial exhibitions transport their 
equipment by motor vehicle and install it for 
screening in improvised show places and 
outdoors. Italian motion-picture and tax 
authorities wish to stop these roving shows, 
as a majority of them evade the payment of 
taxes. Accordingly, no new permits are be- 
ing granted for the operation of roving 16- 
mm. projectors, and the 30 or 40 permits now 
valid are not to be renewed. 

In addition to the Italian firms that dis- 
tribute 16—-mm. films, five of the major 
United States film companies are also dis- 
tributing 16—mm. films in Italy. These films 
are usually rented for a period of 2 days 
(usually Saturdays and Sundays), at rent- 
als ranging from 4,000 to 5,000 lire for Italian 
films and from 6,000 to 8,000 lire for United 
States films. Rates for 16—-mm. color films 
usually run from 25,000 to 60,000 lire per 
day, and are, for the most part, too high for 
commercial exhibition because of the small 
seating capacity and low admission prices of 
16-mm. exhibition places. 

The largest distributor of Italian 16-mm. 
films is Parva Film in Rome, which is a non- 
profit religious organization. The number 
of 16-mm. films available on the Italian 
market at the present time is estimated at 
800, of which about 150 are Italian and the 
rest, with the exception of a very few Brit- 
ish films, are of United States origin. The 
films selected must meet high moral stand- 
ards. 

Practically all 16—-mm. sound projectors 
used in Italy are supplied by domestic man- 
ufacturers. There are only a few foreign 
16—mm. projectors in Italy, most of which are 
of Swiss origin. No licenses are granted for 
imports of 16—-mm. projectors from the dol- 
lar area as a result of the shortage of dollar 
exchange. Prices of Italian projectors range 
from 250,000 lire to 550,000 lire. It is esti- 
mated that 16—-mm. sound projectors are now 
being sold at the rate of 100 to 120 units per 
month. (625 Italian lire—US$1.) 


MOTION-PICTURE PRODUCTION IN 
ARGENTINA 


Figures for Argentine film production in 
1951 are not available; however, productions 
are usually released immediately upon com- 
pletion, and the 54 Argentine films released 
in 1951 may for all practical purposes be con- 
sidered as the production for the year. Of 
these 54 films, 39 were produced by the seven 
major Argentine film companies and 15 by 
smaller minor companies. Releases in 1951 
by the major companies were as follows: 
Sono, 9; Interamericana, 6; Lumiton, 6; Sar 
Miguel, 6; A. A. A., 4; Belgrano, 4; and 
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Emelco, 4. The output of minor producers 
decreased by 8 from the preceding year, and 
major producers averaged almost 1 picture 
more per company. The smaller producers 
have been handicapped by more stringent 
credit facilities. The 20 most successful box- 
office hits exhibited in Argentina in 1951 in- 
cluded 9 United States features, 8 Argentine 
productions, 2 British, and 1 Italian. The 
new film-producing company, Huinca Films, 
organized in November 1951 plans to produce 
3 features in 1952. 

The Subsecretary of Information has 
stated that in turn for the protection which 
the Government extends to the film pro- 
ducers (guaranteed playing time and liberal 
financing facilities), the latter has only in- 
creased the number of productions and not 
the quality. He also has stated that the 
Government is considering changes in the 
present protection provisions to favor better 
pictures. 


MOTION PICTURES IN SPAIN 


Estimated gross receipts at first-run the- 
aters in Madrid and Barcelona, which serves 
as a good indication of results obtained by 
motion pictures throughout Spain, were 
about 20 percent higher in 1951 than in 1950. 
Although 422 feature films were exhibited in 
Madrid and Barcelona in 1950 with estimated 
grosses of 67,600,000 pesetas, only 299 feature 
films were exhibited in these two cities in 
1951, but they grossed more than 80,000,000 
pesetas. The explanation is that Spanish 
productions improved considerably in quality 
as compared with previous years and foreign 
films were of more recent production, con- 
sequently public interest was maintained for 
a longer period of time for each film exhib- 
ited. This was especially true in Barcelona 
where 142 features were released in 1951 com- 
pared with 224 in 1950. One United States 
feature film was held over for 254 days in 
Barcelona during 1951. 

United States motion pictures continue to 
be in popular demand, accounting for 68 
percent of the total gross receipts in Madrid 
and Barcelona and about 50 percent of the 
total releases. Spanish productions showed 
a higher percentage of total gross receipts in 
1951 in consequence of the improved quality; 
however, this gain was made at the expense 
of a lesser interest in foreign films other 
than United States productions. United 
States producers reached an agreement with 
Spain by which they will be permitted to 
bring into Spain 100 feature films a year, ef- 
fective March 1, 1952. This agreement 
should be instrumental in obtaining a wider 
distribution of United States films during 
the next 2 years. 


Nawal Stores, Gums. 
Waxes, & Resins 


INDIA Expects Goop Lac Crop 


India’s Bysakhi lac crop (summer crop from 
trees other than Kusum) is expected to be 
above average in 1952, although not equal to 
the bumper 1951 output. Total yield in 1952 
is estimated by the Lac Cess Committee at 
755,000 maunds, compared with the revised 
estimate of 881,370 maunds in 1951 and a 
normal crop of 648,000 maunds (1 maund-== 
82.27 pounds). Encouraged by the high 
prices for lac prevailing at the beginning of 
the new season cultivators infected a large 
number of host trees thoughout the country. 
Weather conditions were favorable and timely 
rains in February and March contributed to 
satisfactory growth. Bihare, the leading pro- 
ducer, is expected to have a yield of 450,000 
maunds and Madhya Pradesh, 188,000 
maunds. 


CopPpAL EXPORTS, PHILIPPINES 


Exports of Manila copal (almaciga resin) 
from the Republic of the Philippines in 
1951 totaled 1,200,000 kilograms, valued at 
more than 1,000,000 pesos ($500,000), ac- 
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cording to statistics of the Bureau of 
Forestry, and were slightly higher in volume 
than prewar average exports. It is stated 
that output could be increased substantially 
if scientific methods of collection were used 
and production not confined to a few areas. 
The almaciga tree is found throughout the 
Islands, but 90 percent of production comes 
from the island of Palawan; the Provinces 
of Quezon, Camarines Norte, and Camarines 
Sur on Luzon; and Davao on Mindanao. The 
Bureau is interested in promoting the use 
of the resin in domestic manufacture of 
varnishes. 


IMPORTS, UNITED KINGDOM 


The United Kingdom’s imports of turpen- 
tine in the fourth quarter of 1951 amounted 
to 690,038 imperial gallons, valued at £286,- 
736, making the total for the year, 2,351,136 
gallons (£1,000,953). Portugal, sending 
1,184,463 gallons, was the principal supplier, 
followed by Soviet Russia with 527,032 
gallons. 

Imports of rosin in the fourth quarter 
totaled 397,447 hundredweight, valued at 
£1,714,160, and in the year 1951 amounted 
to 1,837,256 hundredweight to a value of 
£7,295,804 (1 hundredweight=112 pounds). 
The United States was the leading source 
(891,121 hundredweight), Portugal was sec- 
ond (602,495); and Greece, Spain, and the 
Soviet Union followed. Imports of tall oil 
totaled 31,784 hundredweight (£91,033) 
in the fourth quarter and in the year 
1951 amounted to 112,956 hundredweight 
(£353,805) . 


Paints & Pigments 


NETHERLANDS HAs IMPORTANT PIGMENT 
INDUSTRY 


The Netherlands has an important pig- 
ment industry. White and colored pigments 
are manufactured in 18 plants, mostly in the 
mining area in the southern part of the coun- 
try. It is estimated that output in 1951 was 
about 25 percent higher than the 53,362,000 
guilders’ worth produced in 1950, partly be- 
cause of an increase in production and partly 
because of higher prices of raw materials in 
the latter part of 1950 (1 guilder = US$0.263) . 
Chemical plants operated by the State Mines 
have expanded their production program 
considerably, and pigment factories have 
ready access to raw materials and have be- 
come virtually independent of foreign sup- 
pliers for many essential products. 

The industry had a difficult time in the 
immediate postwar period because of heavy 
damage, but has recovered and is becoming 
increasingly important in the country’s ex- 
port drive. Leading domestic consumers are 
the paint and lacquer, ink, linoleum, paper, 
plastics, and rubber industries. 


Pulp & Paper 


THE ARGENTINE INDUSTRY 


Wood Pulp.—Production of wood pulp in 
Argentina during the first 8 months of 1951 
amounted to 22,400 metric tons, compared 
with 29,347 metric tons in the year 1950. 
The trade estimates total production for 
1952 at approximately 35,000 metric tons. 

During the first 9 months of 1951, 98,631 
metric tons of wood pulp were imported into 
the country, against a total of 70,430 tons 
in the year 1950. Argentina has imported 
37,000 metric tons of wood pulp in the period 
January 1 to March 15, 1952, representing 30 
percent of the tonnage received during 1951. 
However, imports are expected to show a 
sharp decline in coming months because of 
uncertainties about exchange permits for 
wood pulp in 1952, and this decline will re- 
duce the total for the year. 

Paper and paperboard.—During the first 8 
months of 1951, Argentina produced 60,000 
tons of paperboard, 35,000 tons of wrapping 


paper, 45,000 tons of book paper and station- 
ery, 2,000 tons of newsprint (rotogravure) 
and approximately 12,500 tons of paper and 
paper products of diverse types. On the 
basis of these figures and according to lat- 
est available trade estimates, domestic pro- 
duction of paper and paper products in 1951 
exceeded 200,000 metric tons, as compared 
with 211,000 tons in 1950. A very small 
amount of wallboard, not of construction 
quality, is produced in Argentina and used 
as roof insulation. 

Consumption of paper and paper products 
in 1951 is estimated at approximately 365,000 
metric tons, as compared with about 345,000 
metric tons in 1950. Consumption during 
these 2 years was restricted by the limited 
availability of pulp and paper, as well as 
by the amount of exchange or extent of 
financial and trade arrangements between 
Argentina and supplying countries. The de- 
mand during 1951 far exceeded the supply. 
There were notable shortages of newsprint, 
kraft wrapping paper for shipping bags, 
toilet tissue, and container boards. 

Argentine imports of paper and paper 
products from all sources in recent years 
have been as follows: 

Metric tons 


EES ae ee 270, 800 
EEE SEE A) 2 Ee ee ert 218, 000 
alae dd eactaibn eens bs seve nies ona 232, 700 
a la as ets tescerveadcin tree te wi eeseieigicenanie 195, 800 
a ee ne 176, 900 


Because of lack of dollar exchange in Ar- 
gentina, the United States did not figure as 
an important supplier of paper and products 
in 1951. European countries, notably Swe- 
den, Finland, and Belgium, supplied the 
Argentine market with adequate tonnages of 
book paper, paper for stationery, and sulfite 
and coated papers. The only limitation was 
availability of exchange or limits imposed 
through trade and financial arrangements 
with supplying countries. There was an 
acute shortage of kraft for use as shipping 
bags for such products as cement and lime. 
There was also a shortage of common wrap- 
ping paper. Imports of cigarette paper, 
cellophane, and filter paper were in reason- 
able supply. 

In all likelihood, Argentine exports of ex- 
change-producing products will be greatly 
restricted during 1952, and this restriction 
will be reflected in reduced imports of paper 
and paper products. 

Newsprint.—Newsprint was not produced 
in Argentina in 1951 except for about 2,000 
tons of rotogravure paper. The reason for 
this lack of newsprint production may be 
attributed to the fact that the price differ- 
entials which the Government was prepared 
to allow made production unprofitable. 

Imports of newsprint in recent years have 
been as follows: 


Metric tons 
ES A a es 142, 576 
RSS RTE nS SS aot Sy eee 140, 913 
SRE ES RE eee ee 121, 347 
on _ EAT SESE Sea aera ee ee a ooae Asay 
Pe atiantin koekiaawea inet ne mined 101, 369 
ja Ce aa ey oe 108, 801 


Argentina has the capacity to produce 
about 30,000 tons of newsprint, but it is be- 
lieved that only a very limited amount of 
low-quality paper will be produced in 1952. 
Toward the close of 1951, the Government 
decreed a 50-percent reduction in newsprint 
consumption and placed distribution in the 
hands of IAPI (Argentine Trade Promotion 
Institute). It has been- reported that all 
licenses previously granted for 1952 imports 
were canceled in December. No announce- 
ment has been made as to the quantities 
IAPI intends to import, but it is the con- 
sensus in informed circles that the allocation 
of exchange will be for approximately 60,000 
metric tons, which is about 50 percent of 
1951 imports and conforms with the 50- 
percent reduction in consumption ordered 
by decrees. 


(Continued on p. 27) 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


Prepared in Transportation and 
Communications Division, 
Office of International Trade 


Denmark and Uruguay Sign 
Air-Traffic Agreement 


The Danish Foreign Office has announced 
that an air-traffic agreement was signed on 
March 20, 1952, between Denmark and Uru- 
guay. This agreement grants the two coun- 
tries reciprocal rights in the establishment 
of scheduled air traffic and in transit between 
their respective territories. 


Royal Dutch Airlines Begins 
Service to Mexico 


The Mexican Government recently granted 
a license to KLM, Royal Dutch Airlines, to 
operate between the Netherlands and Mex- 
ico City via Montreal and Monterrey. This 
permission is contingent upon a reciprocal 
permit for a Mexican company to operate to 
Aruba or Curacao and the Netherlands. A 
bilateral air agreement is expected soon be- 
tween the two governments. 


Indonesian Railways Order 
Diesel Locomotives 


In reply to Parliamentary criticism over 
the size of the deficit in the State-operated 
railroads, the Government of Indonesia at- 
tributed the loss in part to the excess of 
personnel which they have not been able to 
release because of the severe unemployment 
situation in Java. It was noted that prior 
to the war employees totaled but 50,000 
whereas at present this number has been in- 
creased to 74,600. On the basis of the func- 
tions performed by the State Railroad Service, 
it is estimated that 60,000 employees would 
be sufficient. Other difficulties mentioned 
include the problem of obtaining an ade- 
quate supply of coal coupled with the high 
cost of this fuel. Late in the month it was 
announced that many of the lines in West 
Java would have to be closed down unless 
increased coal deliveries could be obtained 
from the mines in Sumatra and Borneo. 
The Communications Ministry is limiting 
the purchase of coal-burning locomotives 
because of this situation and has on order 
50 Diesel engines from Germany's Krupp 
works. It is recognized that oil-rich Indo- 
nesia should have no difficulty in obtaining 
fuel for oil-burning locomotives. 


Railway Operations in 
Malaya (1951) 


Operations on the Malayan Railway con- 
tinued to be subject to serious harassment 
by Communist guerillas operating in the 
Federation. During 1951, the Malayan rail- 
way system was subject to the following 
incidents: 307 bandit attacks, 53 derail- 
ments, 11 persons killed, 58 persons injured, 
and 7 station buildings destroyed. Never- 
theless, total railway revenue during 1951 
amounted to approximately M$48,300,000 
compared with M$41,000,000 in 1950. A total 
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of 2,043,318 tons of goods (estimated) com- 
pared with 2,036,000 tons of goods in 1950 
were carried. 

The rehabilitation of lines in Kelantan 
progressed, and the railhead now reaches 
Gua Musang. However, no relaying of track 
was possible in the State of Pahang because 
of adverse security conditions, and the gap 
between the railheads is now 93 miles, com- 
pared with a gap of 114 miles (between 
Bertram and Jerantut) at the end of 1950. 


Aquila Airways Plans Service 
From Southampton to 
Marseilles 


The Aquila Airways planned to inaugurate 
on May 1 a weekly service between South- 
ampton, England, and Marseilles, France. 
The company will use fiying boats and the 
service will be operated until sometime in 
October. Flying time will be 4 hours and the 


fare will be £18 7s. one way and £33 round 
trip. 


Chile Extends Radio- 


Telephone Facilities 


Radio-telephone facilities between isolated 
Chile Chico, in the Province of Aysen, and 
Santiago were established late in February. 
This was an influential step toward opening 
up this potentially important, but relatively 
undeveloped, section of Chile. 


Launching of the Jala Pratap 


The ninth Indian steamship, the Jala 
Pratap, built at the Visakhapatnam ship- 
building yard, was launched on the morning 
of February 27 by the Government of India 
representative with the Scindia Steam Navi- 
gation Co., Ltd. The vessel is another of the 
8,000-ton cargo ships constructed by the 
Scindia Co. for the Government of India, 


and is the second of the latter’s order for 
three. 


Pipeline Developments 
In Israel 


No crude-oil pipelines have been operative 
in Israel since the formation of the state. 
The Iraq Petroleum Co.’s 12-inch line from 
Kirkuk has deteriorated greatly during the 
past 4 years, particularly that portion be- 
tween the Jordan River and the Mt. Tabor 
area, where it is paralleled by the ditch for 
the proposed 16-inch IPC line from Kirkuk. 
(This line was constructed from Kirkuk to 
the boundary of Palestine, by 1948, leaving 
only the Israel portion to be completed.) 
This ditch has eroded excessively, with the 
result that the 12-inch line, which was 
buried, has been uncovered in many places 
and in others is dangling unsupported in the 
air. The line is believed to be in very poor 
shape, although no surveys have been made 
by engineering experts to determine just how 
bad the pipeline condition is »nd how exten- 








sive the repairs and replacements would have 
to be in order to put it back into operation. 

The time required to put the IPC pipelines 
into operation was recently estimated at 6 
months (assuming availability of labor, ma- 
chinery, and other essential supplies and 
equipment). 


Kirkuk-Banias Pipeline 
Near Completion 


The Iraq Petroleum Co. has announced 
that crude oil from the Kirkuk fields in 
Iraq has now reached the Mediterranean sea- 
board at Banias, Syria. About 250,000 tons 
of crude oil have been pumped from Kirkuk 
to Banias through the new 30-inch pipeline. 
Although the new line is still about 70 miles 
short of completion, the completed section 
between Banias and K-3 pumping station 
(Haditha, Iraq) has been connected to the 
new unused 12-inch and 16-inch pipelines 
which run from Kirkuk to Haifa via K-3. 
Company officials state that work on the new 
line has been proceeding at the rate of about 
8 miles a day, and completion was expected 
before the end of April. 

Three storage tanks already are completed 
at Banias. The first shipment of oil from 
Banias was loaded on a tanker April 10. 


Crescent Air Transport to 
Begin Daily Freight Service 


The Crescent Air Transport Co. a non- 
scheduled airline of Pakistan, has been 
granted provisional permission to make a 
daily round trip flight between Karachi and 
Hyderabad, Sind, a distance of approxi- 
mately 117 miles. For the present only 
freight is being transported. It is hoped, 
however, that permission may be granted to 
carry mail and passengers as well. When 
more aircraft is available, the company 
hopes to extend the service to Quetta with 
stops at Nawabshah, Sukkur, Sibi, Ja- 
cobabad, and other points along the way. 


Madagascar’s Power Demands 
Exceed Installed Capacity 


The electric-power facilities of Tananarive, 
Madagascar are insufficient for the city’s de- 
mands. Power expansion has not kept pace 
with the city’s rapid growth including the 
construction of many modern buildings. 

Tananarive consumed 21,000,000 kw.-hr. 
of electricity in 1951, but power cut-offs dur- 
ing the evening hours were frequent. 

The same situation of inadequate power 
facilities exists in the other cities of Mada- 
gascar, except Fort Dauphin, which has no 
electricity. 

Authorities in Tananarive and of the power 
company are now studying the possibilities 
for expanding the power output considerably 
through construction of a new hydroelectric 
plant that would have an annual capacity 
of 35,000,000 kw.-hr. per year, and that could 
be increased to 60,000,000 kw.-hr. if neces- 
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Many American Trade Shows 
Welcome Foreign Participation 


Foreign traders the world over look to ex- 
hibitions as one of the most useful places to 
make new contacts, locate new sources of 
supply, find new products, and transact busi- 
ness. A wide range of these events are held 
annually in the United States. 

World market places, whether at the fac- 
tory site or in large distribution centers, are 
among the principal meeting places for to- 
day’s foreign traders to solve their supply 
problems and thus keep the wheels of pro- 
duction rolling. United States trade shows, 
principally of the vertical type, have for many 
years provided an effective means of showing 
foreign visitors American industrial produc- 
tion. Foreign firms have occasionally ex- 
hibited their products in some of-theseshows. 

With the advent of dollar drives by Euro- 
pean and other countries and an increasing 
desire on the part of sponsors of American 
trade shows to accept foreign exhibitors, these 
shows are an important factor in the develop- 
ment of a better understanding between the 
peoples of the world and thus contribute ma- 
terially to world peace. 

The Department of Commerce through the 
Office of International Trade is cooperating 
with American trade shows in bringing these 
events to the attention of the international 
business community. Data on many Amer- 
ican trade shows especially interested in 
participation by the foreign business com- 
munity are available at the various posts 
of the United States Foreign Service and at 
the Field Offices of the Department of Com- 
merce in the United States. 

Information on some United States trade 
shows that encourage foreign participation, 
either as exhibitors or visitors, follows: 

The Second International Toy Exhibit was 
held at the Governor Clinton Hotel, New York 
City, March 10-14, 1952. Foreign exhibitors, 
either direct or through their representatives, 
displayed a wide range of goods to a large 
number of buyers and reportedly were well 
satisfied with results. Products from Aus- 
tria, England, Denmark, France, Germany, 
Japan, Italy, and Switzerland were included 
in the exhibit. 

Further information on this and future 
events may be obtained from Gottfried Neu- 
burger, Manager, International Trade Shows, 
509 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y., its 
sponsor and organizer. 

The Ninth Biennial ASTE Industrial Ex- 
position, sponsored and operated by the 
American Society of Tool Engineers and held 
March 17-21, 1952, in Chicago, was highly 
successful, according to the Show Manage- 
ment. 

Exhibitors numbering more than 400, with 
many concerns unable to be accommodated 
due to lack of space, displayed some 20,000 
industrial products from machine tools to 
gages valued at an estimated $18,000,000. 
Products from Canada, Germany, England, 
Belgium, Switzerland, France, and Italy were 
displayed, in addition to those from the 
United States. 
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Exhibitors included 100 suppliers of ma- 
chine tools, 75 builders of presses and mate- 
rial-forming equipment, 70 cutting-tool 
manufacturers, 40 grinding-equipment mak- 
ers, and 100 quality control-equipment pro- 
ducers. Some 60 foreign machine-tool man- 
ufacturers and 20 companies manufacturing 
other types of equipment participated. 
Registered business visitors exceeded 38,000. 

Although the amount of business trans- 
acted was not determined, some exhibitors 
of foreign machine tools volunteered the 
information that transactions far exceeded 
their expectations, one company selling all 
available machines the first day. 

The management, in summing up results, 
stated that the 1952 Exposition was the most 
successful in many years, and that many 
requests for space in the next Exposition, to 
be held in Philadelphia in 1954, were re- 
ceived before the close of the show. Further 
information may be obtained from the 
American Society of Tool Engineers, 10700 
Puritan Street, Detroit, Mich. 

The Twenty-first National Packaging Con- 
ference and Exposition took place in Atlan- 
tic City, N. J., April 1-4, 1952, under sponsor- 
ship of the American Management Associa- 
tion. The show has been held annually 
since 1931. Some 300 exhibitors took part 
in this year’s event, featuring packaging for 
the full range of consumer and industrial 
goods. Approximately 20,000 persons at- 
tended, including packaging suppliers and 
users from all over the United States and 28 
foreign nations. 

Further data may be obtained from the 
Packaging Division of the American Manage- 
ment Association, 230 West Forty-second 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

The Annual Office Machinery and Equip- 
ment Exposition, scheduled for San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., May 18-22, 1952, is completely 
sold out, according to its sponsors, the 
National Office Management Association 
(NOMA). 

The purpose of this event is to bring under 
one roof the very latest office equipment and 
machinery which may be easily compared 
and selected. This show marks the seventh 
consecutive year for the Association’s “All 
Purpose Business Show” to be heid in con- 
junction with its International Conference. 
(See ForEIGN COMMERCE WrEKtY, December 
24, 1951.) 

NOMA, with nearly 12,000 members in the 
United States, Canada, Australia, Belgium, 
Colombia, England, France, Norway, South 
Africa, Sweden, Switzerland, and Turkey is 
reported to be the largest organization of its 
kind in the world. Many foreign visitors 
are expected, and total attendance may ex- 
ceed the 36,000 for the 1951 show in New 
York City, which included visitors from Eng- 
land, South Africa, Switzerland, Sweden, and 
Japan. 

Further data on the 1952 event and the Ex- 
position to be held in 1953 (scheduled for 
Boston) may be obtained from A. C. 
Spangler, NOMA, 123 Chelten Avenue, Phil- 
adelphia 44, Pa. 

The National Association of Retail 
Grocers (NARGUS) will hold its annual Con- 
vention and Exposition, June 22-26, 1952, in 














Miami, Fla. Last year’s event, held at Chi- 
cago, was featured as an International Food 
Exposition. 

Foreign participation in the 1952 show 
will include Italian and Netherlands prod- 
ucts to be displayed by United States distrib- 
utors and some directly by producers. Vis- 
itors from many countries are also expected. 

Further information on this event may 
be obtained directly from Mrs. R. M. Kiefer, 
Manager, National Association of Retail 
Grocers, 360 North Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

The (Seventh) National Instrument Con- 
ference and Exhibit, sponsored by the In- 
strument Society of America, is scheduled 
for Cleveland, Ohio, September 8-12, 1952. 
Attendance at previous events have ranged 
from 6,000 to 14,000, including a number 
of foreign visitors. 

Exhibits include a wide range of instru- 
ments and devices for measurement, inspec- 
tion, and control. The number of exhibi- 
tors is expected to be considerably greater 
than the 230 exhibiting at the 1951 event. 
Dates and places of future events announced 
by the Society follow: September 21-25, 1953, 
Chicago; September 14-24, 1954, Philadel- 
phia (to be the first international Exposi- 
tion and Congress); September 12-16, 1955, 
Los Angeles; and September 10-14, 1956, De- 
troit. 

Further information may be obtained from 
Richard Rimbach, Show Manager, Instru- 
ment Society of America, 921 Ridge Avenue, 
Pittsburgh 12, Pa. 

The Seventh National Chemical Exposition 
scheduled for Chicago, September 9-13, 1952, 
and sponsored by the Chicago Section of the 
American Chemical Society, was first held 
in 1940. Commodities to be displayed in 
more than 200 booths include the latest in 
chemical products, processes, equipment, 
and services. 

A number of engineering societies and /or 
organizations will hold conferences and 
meetings during the period of the Exposition. 

The management has invited foreign ex- 
hibitors, and reservations have been received 
from firms in England and Germany. 

Attendance, limited to persons in the 
chemical industry, has varied from 20,000 
to 45,000 with the registration (nondupli- 
cating) running from 14,000 to 25,000. More 
than 14,000 persons from 46 States, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and 24 foreign countries 
attended the 1950 show. 

Further information may be obtained from 
James J. Doheny, Exposition Manager, 86 
East Randolph Street, Chicago 1, Ill. 

The 1952 Iron and Steel Exposition, to be 
held in conjunction with the annual con- 
vention of the Association of Iron and Steel 
Engineers, is scheduled for September 30- 
October 3 in Cleveland, Ohio. The Exposi- 
tion is sponsored and operated by the 
Association of Iron and Steel Engineers. 
Membership totals about 4,800 including 
more than 450 in foreign countries. 

The first Iron and Steel Exposition was 
held in 1919. None was held during World 
War II, and beginning in 1948 they have been 
held biennially in Cleveland. Occupational 
breakdown of attendance at these events in- 
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cludes metallurgists; chemists; designers; 
draftsmen; purchasing agents; sales manag- 
ers; administrative, supervisory, operating, 
and maintenance officials; engineers (electri- 
cal, mechanical, fuel, power, steam, combus- 
tion, refractory, instrument, industrial, test, 
research, development); and a number of 
professors and students. More than 10,000 
businessmen attended the 1950 Exposition. 

A spokesman for the Association states 
that foreign exhibitors are acceptable, pro- 
vided exhibits pertain to equipment, services, 
or products of the iron and steel industry, 
and visitors are welcome to attend all activ- 
ities and participate as fully as they desire. 
The unprecedented demand for space at the 
1952 show has necessitated the opening of 
an additional area, the management recently 
announced. 

Interested persons should contact the 
Association of Iron and Steel Engineers, 1010 
Empire Building, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 

The 1952 National Metal Exposition, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., October 20-24, the Thirty-fourth 
consecutive show to be held under the man- 
agement and auspices of the American So- 
ciety for Metals, is reported to be one of the 
largest annual United States industrial 
shows. Average attendance at these events 
is in excess of 30,000. 

Foreign manufacturers of ferrous and non- 
ferrous metals, of equipment by which metals 
are fabricated, forged, machined, welded, 
tested, inspected, heat-treated, finished, or 
processed are invited to exhibit at Phila- 
delphia. 

Persons interested in the metals industry 
or who are members of the cooperating so- 
cieties (combined membership of the four 
sponsoring societies is 52,641) or have re- 
ceived invitations from the exhibitors are 
permitted to attend. 

The National Metal Congress will be held 
at the same time as the Exposition, with four 
national technical societies holding simul- 
taneous programs. 

The products of 60 European firms were 
displayed at the 1951 Metal Show in Detroit. 
All firms reported satisfactory results. The 
management was encouraged by the success 
of the 1951 Exposition, which occupied more 
than 180,000 square feet of space, particu- 
larly with regard to foreign participattion, 
coupled with the shortage of machine tools 
and other equipment in the metal industry 
due to defense mobilization. Therefore the 
management is seeking greater foreign par- 
ticipation in this year’s event. Chester L. 
Wells, Assistant Director of the Exposition 
and Executive Assistant, American Society 
for Metals, visited Europe during January 
and February to interest metal-industry 
manufacturers in participating. Approxi- 
mately 30,000 square feet in the main build- 
ing has been allocated for oversea exhibition. 

Additional information may be obtained 
from the American Society for Metals, 7301 
Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 3, Ohio. 

The National Shoe Fair, to be held in Chi- 
cago, October 27-30, 1952, is sponsored jointly 
by the National Shoe Manufactures Associa- 
tion and the National Shoe Retailers Asso- 
ciation. Exhibition space is open to three 
classes of applicants: (1) Members of the 
National Shoe Manufacturers Association, 
(2) previous nonmember exhibitors, and (3) 
new exhibitors. All types of footwear may 
be displayed, and visitors will be restricted 
to those in the trade. 

It is reported that exhibitors from Canada, 
England, Trieste, and other countries partici- 
pated in the 1951 Shoe Fair. 

Further data may be obtained from the 
National Shoe Fair, 17 East Monroe Street, 
Chicago 3, Ill. 

The International Petroleum Exposition 
and Congress, scheduled for Tulsa, Okla., 
May 14-23, 1953, will celebrate its thirtieth 
anniversary. It is reported to be the World’s 
Pair of the Oil Industry. More than 500 
equipment firms in the United States have 
already requested space, and it is estimated 
that nearly 1,000 exhibitors will take part 
with displays ranging from complete drilling 
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rigs capable of drilling to 20,000 feet, to the 
smallest ball bearings. The Exposition com- 
prises 25 acres of ground. 

At the preceding show (May 1948), also 
held in Tulsa, attendance exceeded 300,000 
including visitors from 43 foreign countries 
and 29 States of the United States. Repre- 
sentatives of the trade exceeded 15,000. It 
is reported that sales of oil-industry equip- 
ment, materials, and supplies amounted to 
many millions of dollars. Visitors had the 
opportunity to see much new equipment, as 
well as machinery in action. 

O. B. Irizaary, Editor of Petroleo Inter- 
Americana, an oil industry publication in 
Spanish, will visit the foreign missions in 
Washington and tour the Latin American 
countries to encourage foreign attendance 
at the show. 

Interested persons should contact William 
B. Way, General Manager, International Pe- 
troleum Exposition, Philtower, Tulsa, Okla. 

Numerous other trade shows and exhibi- 
tions held annually throughout the United 
States permit foreign exhibits either direct 
or through importers or other representatives 
in this country, and they welcome foreign 
business visitors. The Department is coop- 
erating with the respective sponsors and 
show managers to bring such events to the 
attention of the business community at 
home and abroad when supplied with appro- 
priate information. 
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sary. Such a plant would be most useful to 
Tananarive, which shows signs of continuing 
growth. 


Belgian Railway Results 
In 1951 


For the first 11 months of 1951 total oper- 
ating receipts were 10,392,815,000 Belgian 
francs compared with 9,385,942,000 francs for 
the first 11 months of 1950, and operating 
expenses were 9,868,373,000 francs as com- 
pared with 9,296,118,000 francs for 1950. The 
result was a net of 524,442,000 francs for the 
first 11 months of 1951 as compared with 
89,824,000 francs for the like period of 1950. 
After taking account of income from invest- 
ments and from the sale of electricity and 
deducting interest payments made by the 
railways, the final net figure amounted to 
208,240,000 francs in contrast to the deficits 
which have been incurred in previous years. 
The total subsidy from the government in 
1951 amounted to 2,218,000,000 francs of 
which slightly over 1,000,000,000 francs was 
payment for services rendered to the Gov- 
ernment by the railways. 


Road Developments in 
Ethiopia During 1951 


The largest development in Ethiopia dur- 
ing 1951 was in the field of transportation 
and communications. On February 27, 1951, 
the United States and Ethiopia, in an ex- 
change of diplomatic notes, arranged for the 
U. S. Bureau of Public Réads to furnish 
technical direction and management of the 
3-year road-building program financed in 
part by the grant of US$5,000,000 by the In- 
ternational Bank. By July a group of tech- 
nicians was on hand and the Imperial High- 
way Authority, a special body created to ad- 
minister the program, was operative. 

The program calls for major reconstruc- 
tion and repair of the roads leading from 
Addis Ababa to Assab, on the Red Sea coast; 
to Jimma, 160 miles southwest of the capi- 
tal; and to Lekempti, about 200 miles due 
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of raw material production will be in 
areas which in turn have a demand for 
our capital goods. This will help, but 
we cannot solve the basic economic prob- 
lem entirely by means of trade in non- 
competitive goods, nor would this be a 
healthy thing for us to attempt. More 
important to note is the historical fact 
that the largest volumes of trade have 
been among the most advanced coun- 
tries. I am sure that this fact has been 
part of the explanation for their ad- 
vancement, including our own. 

Our interest in economic progress in 
other countries is also political. The de- 
fense program is no stronger than the 
economic foundation upon which it rests. 
The political strength and stability of 
each country is closely related to its rate 
of economic progress. 

This is the framework in which our 
economic foreign policy should be estab- 
lished. It must be related to our over-all 
objectives, to the kind of world we hope 
to build, and to the various policies and 
programs upon which we are embarked. 

In a recent note to the U. S. Govern- 
ment, the Italian Government high- 
lighted the immediacy of our trade 
policy problem, observing that the im- 
position of restrictive trade measures by 
the United States “play directly into the 
hands of that vocal minority of opinion 
which is swayed by Communist propa- 
ganda in Europe. As is known, the 
Communists noisly press their line that 
the Marshall Plan and other aid pro- 
grams are not really meant to bring 
about the economic emancipation of 
Western Europe but to perpetuate their 
dependence on American bounty, and 
that American aid programs are calcu- 
lated to find additional outlets for do- 
mestic production, while barring the 
door to foreign products. The result is 
that a state of confusion and doubt is 
generated in the minds of some people— 
which is sedulously exploited by the 
Communist minority for its own ends.” 

As a matter of fact, the basic objec- 
tives of our foreign policy are clear. We 
seek peace. We seek economic and so- 
cial progress. And in that framework, I 
submit, we in the United States have no 
choice except to move forward * * 
striving to expand the world’s ability to 
production and to establish conditions 
whereby these goods and services may be 
exchanged within and among countries 
with relative freedom. Mr. Stimson 
once wrote, “The attitude of isolation- 
ism—political or economic—must die; in 
all its many forms, the vain hope that 
we can live alone must be abandoned.” 
We have the opportunity to demonstrate 
how right he was, in our trade policy of 
today and tomorrow. 





west. These last two routes are primarily 
feeder roads for the lucrative coffee crop. 
Additionally, the program calls for main- 
tenance and repair of routes leading between 
Mojjo and Neghelli, which is also a main 
feeder route; Dessie and the Eritrean border; 
the Eritrean border and Gondar; Gondar and 
Addis Ababa; Jimma and Gambeila; Mojjo 
and Jigjiga via Diredawa; and other routes 


of secondary importance as time and funds 
permit. 
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Export-Control Developments 


Office of International Trade, U. S. Department of Commerce 


[Note: Excerpts form recent announce- 
ments in CEB (Current Export Bulletin) and 
from press releases of OIT (Office of Interna- 
tional Trade) appear below. The announce- 
ments, containing more detailed information, 
may be obtained from the OIT, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Any such requests 
should refer to the date and the number of 
the OIT Press Release (free) or of the CEB 
(for which there is a charge of 10 cents each) 
shown at the end of each item.] 


FLORIDA EXPORTER DENIED EXPORT 
PRIVILEGES 


Victor Samaan, Union Export Co., Day- 
tona Beach, Fla., formerly of New York City, 
has been denied all export privileges pend- 
ing a court decision on a 27-count indict- 
ment brought against Samaan by the U. S. 
Grand Jury for the Southern District of 
New York. OJT’s suspension order was is- 
sued Friday, May 2. 

The indictment, charging Samaan with 
export-control violations in connection with 
various shipments of ball bearings between 
May and September, 1949, was returned by 
the grand jury after OIT’s Investigation 
Staff discovered that some of the bearings 
had been transshipped to Iron-Curtain 
countries without OIT authorization. Spe- 
cial agents of the Investigation Staff com- 
pletely investigated and developed the case, 
here and abroad, for the U. S. Attorney. 

In the indictment, Samaan was charged 
with making false statements in shipper’s 


export declarations by undervaluing ship- 
ments and by misrepresenting ultimate con- 
signees. In addition, the indictment charged 
that Samaan shipped ball bearings to 
Switzerland without an export license; and 
that he made other shipments to Lebanon 
and Luxembourg with the knowledge that 
the bearings were to be transshipped else- 
where. 


LICENSING OF EXPORTS OF COTTON LINTERS 


A total of 444,114 bales of cotton linters 
and pulp (bleached linters) has been li- 
censed for export between August 1, 1951 
(the beginning of the current crop year) 
and May 5, 1952. This quantity covers 205,- 
602 bales of raw linters and 238,512 bales of 
pulp for export to 25 countries. 

Between April 7 and May 5, 5,511 bales of 
linters were licensed for export. However, 
this figure has been reduced by 1,151 bales 
owing to cancellation of orders and export 
licenses. The cancellations were for France 
(735 bales) and Greece (416 bales). 

In the same period, 2,351 bales of linters 
have been licensed for export to Germany; 
1,225 bales to The Netherlands; 1,102 bales 
to Japan; 735 bales to Spain; and 98 bales 
to Chile. 

The quantity for Spain is the first to be 
licensed for export to that country in the 
current crop year. No previous license ap- 
plications had been received for shipments 
of linters to Spain. 
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will provide samples upon request. Quality 
inspection for subsequent shipments will be 
carried out by firm’s factory staff. 

47. Morocco—André Ravassard (export 
merchant), 53, Rue de Foucauld, Tangier, 
desires to export and seeks agent for optical 
plastic frames of good quality, made in 
France. Quality inspection available by 
Société Générale de Surveillance at seller’s 
expense. 

48. Sweden—AB Stalstampler (manufac- 
turer), 17 Skallgangsbacken, offers to export 
and seeks agent for steel hand stamps (letter 
and figure sets) made of high-grade vana- 
dium-alloy steel (quality A), and 1-percent 
carbon steel (quality B). Pamphlet and 
price list available on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

49. Union of South Africa—J. F. Phillips & 
Co. (manufacturer, importer, wholesaler of 
plastic articles), P. O. Box 201, Paarl, Cape 
Province, offers on an outright sale basis 
oyster shells. Packing and grading instruc- 
tions would be appreciated by firm. 


Export Opportunities 


50. Ecuador—Compafia Frutera de Astral 
(Ecuador), S. A. (importer of machinery and 
vehicles; exporter of bananas), P. O. Box 5, 
Esmeraldas, is in the market for 200 tons of 
sheet iron mostly 3/16’ wide, “T” bars 
3°’ x 2’’ x 4’’, and some angles for the con- 
struction of barges for transportation of 
bananas. 

51. Germany—Lackfabrik Ludwig & Co. 
(manufacturer), Finowstrasse 7, Berlin- 
Neukolin, wishes purchase quotations for 
50 kg. monthly of technically pure acetes- 
siganilid, packed in wooden drums. 
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52. Netherlands—Handelsonderneming Ph. 
Taminiau (importing distributor, whole- 
saler, manufacturers’ agent, commission 
merchant, broker), 293 Keizersgracht, Am- 
sterdam, wishes direct purchase quotations 
for Plastic piece goods; textiles, including 
tablecloths, hoisery, and woolen piece goods; 
and chemicals and pharmaceuticals. 


Agency Opportunities 


53. France—Paul Creancier (manufactur- 
ers’ agent, sales agent), 56 rue des Chalets, 
Toulouse, Haute-Garonne, seeKs agency for 
paper, including writing, wrapping, and 
kraft; paper products, such as bags; paper- 
making, conditioning, cutting, and related 
machinery; and equipment for paper mills. 

54. Italy—-Armando Bartalini (manufac- 
turers’ agent), 1-2 Vico Morchi, Genoa, 
wishes agency for construction machinery, 
small agricultural machinery, and small do- 
mestic washing machines. 


Foreign Visitors 


55. Australia—Clifton J. H. Upton, repre- 
senting Kangaroo Men’s Wear Pty., Ltd. (Im- 
porter of machinery and textiles (shirtings 
and pajama cloth); wholesaler and manu- 
facturer of pajamas and men’s underwear), 
308-310 Johnston Street, Abbotsford, Vic- 
toria, is interested in and seeks technical 
information on the manufacture of shirts, 
pajamas, and underwear. Firm also desires 
to arrange for the manufacture under U. S. 
license in Australia of small machine acces- 
sories used in the clothing trade. Scheduled 
to arrive May 28, via New York, for a visit 
of 3 to 4 months. U. S. address: c/o Mrs. 
D. Challinor, 4584 Harbinson Street, La Mesa, 
Calif. 

56. Belgium—Henri Evrard, Marcel De 
Meester, and Gabriel Weil, representing 
Produits Pharmaceutiques A. Christiaens, 
S. A. (importer, retailer, and wholesaler of 
pharmaceutical and veterinary products), 
60, rue de l’Etuve, Brussels, are interested in 
visiting various manufacturers of pharma- 


ceutical products. Scheduled to arrive May 
4, via New York, for an indefinite stay. In 
the absence of a U. S. address, correspondence 
should be directed to the visitors’ firm in 
Belgium. 

57. Brazil—Frederico Mario Bozzano, rep- 
resenting Bozzano S. A—Commercial, In- 
dustrial e Importadora (importer, retailer, 
wholesaler, and manufacturer), 1010 Rue 
Joaquim Tavora (Caixa Postal 7010), Sao 
Paulo, is interested in pharmaceutical and 
cosmetic products, and seeks technical infor- 
mation concerning chemical products, 
Scheduled to arrive May 2, via New York, for 
a visit of 60 days. U.S. address: Hotel Com- 
modore, Lexington Avenue and Forty-second 
Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York, Chicago, Hartford, and Stamford 
(Conn.). 

58. Chile—Eric Habermeyer, representing 
Compafia Distribuidora Nacional “CODINA” 
(importer, exporter, wholesaler, and selling 
agent), Agustinas 1343, Casilla 3957, Santi- 
ago, is interested in concrete mizers and con- 
crete paving machinery. Scheduled to ar- 
rive May 3, via Miami, for a visit of a month. 
U. S. address: c/o The Texas Co. (Export 
Dept.), Chrysler Building, 405 Lexington 
Ave., New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, 
Chicago, Peoria, Aurora, Milwaukee, Racine, 
and Minneapolis. 

59. England—Ernest Clarke, representing 
H. Clarke & Co. (Manchester) Ltd., Atlas 
Works, George Street, Patricroft, Manchester, 
is interested in the manufacture and export 
of electrical insulating materials and desires 
to contact manufacturers of electric motors. 
Scheduled to arrive May 17, via New York, 
for a visit of 4 weeks. U.S. address: Hotel 
Taft, Seventh Avenue at Fiftieth Street, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Newark, 
Philadelphia, Rochester, Boston, Buffalo, 
Schenectady, and North Adams. 

60. England—J. H. G. Pearce, representing 
Pearce Transformer Co., Ltd. (exporter and 
manufacturer), New Cross Road, London, 
S. E. 14, seeks U. S. market for transformers 
and scientific instruments. Scheduled to 
arrive May 25. via New York, for a visit of 2 
to 3 weeks. In the absence of a U. S. address, 
correspondence should be directed to vis- 
itor’s firm in England. Itinerary: New York, 
Boston, Pittsburgh, Chicago, Washington, 
and Philadelphia. 

61. Germany—Johann Ellner, representing 
Hans Ellner, Farbstoffe und Textil Maschinen 
(dyes and textile machinery), St6ckach- 
strasse 7, Stuttgart-O., and Casella Farb- 
werke, Mainkuhr, wishes to make known to 
the American textile industry the latest de- 
velopment in colors and dyeing processes, as 
well as to become acquainted with U. S. tez- 
tile development. Scheduled to arrive May 
6, via New York, for a visit of 4 to 5 weeks. 
U. S. address: c/o Hotel Fifth Avenue, Fifth 
Avenue and Ninth Street, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York, St. Louis, Wilmington, 
and Charlotte. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

62. Japan—tToichiro Araki, representing 
The Hirofuji Leather Manufacturing Co., 
Ltd., 19, Higashi 7-chome, Azuma-machi, 
Sumida-ku, Tokyo, seeks technical and 
financial agreements with U. S. firms and 
desires information on soles similar to the 
“Neolite”’ type, with view to possible impor- 
tation into Japan. Also, firm wishes to ob- 
tain information on leather finishing and 
chrome tanning technique. Scheduled to 
arrive May 8, via Los Angeles, for a visit of 
2 months. U. S. address: c/o F. E. Barcus, 
920 West Church Street, Champaign, II. 
Itinerary: San Francisco, Chicago, Cham- 
paign, Buffalo, Boston, Syracuse, New York, 
Washington, and Nashville. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

63. Peru—Samuel Eidelman, representing 
La Alianza S. A. (importer, retailer, exporter, 
wholesaler, and sales agent), 20.1 Largo (Ca- 
silla 35) Miraflores, Lima, is interested in 
various electrical lines, such as appliances, 
lighting fixtures, wiring devices, and con- 
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duits; and all types of novelties. Scheduled 
to arrive May 5, via New York for a visit of 
2g months. U. S. address: c/o La Alianza 
Corporation of New York, 277 Broadway, New 
York 7, N. Y. Itinerary: New York and 
Cleveland. 

64. Peru.—Jose Olcese, representing Esta- 
blecimientos Jose Olcese S. A. (importer, re- 
tailer, wholesaler, and sales agent handling 
foodstuffs), Cuzco 148—3er piso, Lima, is 
interested in purchasing from and repre- 
senting United States packers of food prod- 
ucts; also, seeks technical information con- 
cerning supermarkets. Scheduled to arrive 
May 4 via Miami, for a visit of 3 months. 
U. S. address: Consulate General of Peru, 
10 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. Itin- 
erary: New York, Washington, Baltimore, 
Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis, Denver, Salt 
Lake City, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Dallas, 
Houston, and New Orleans. 

65. Turkey—Anastasious Samouhos, rep- 
resenting French-American Book Shon (im- 
porter, retailer, wholesaler, and sales agent 
handling books, periodicals, and fashion 
magazines), 513 Istiklal Caddesi, Beyoglu, 
Istanbul, is interested in the importation of 
all types of books, magazines, and news- 
papers; also desires information on American 
publishers and the publishing trade. Sched- 
uled to arrive May 15, via New York, for a 
visit of a month. U.S. address: c/o Henry 
N. Snyder & Co., 440 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 16, N. Y. Itinerary: New York and 
Chicago. 

Current World Trade Directory Report 
being prepared. 
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Radio & Television 


EGYPTIAN IMPORTS OF RADIOS AND RADIO 
EQUIPMENT INCREASED IN 1951 


Egyptian imports of radio receivers, radio- 
phonographs, radio components, and tubes 
in 1951 were valued at £E1,525,383 (£El=— 
US$2.872), which is £E504,255 in excess of 
1950 imports. 

The United Kingdom continued as the 
largest supplier in 1951, furnishing these 
products to a value of £E660,041; the Nether- 
lands ranked next with £405,085. 

Despite a good reputation for high-quality 
products, the United States supplied only 
about 6 percent of these imports. As in the 
past few years, there was no allocation of 
dollars in 1951 for such acquisitions from 
the United States. However, importers were 
able to obtain licenses to cover their pur- 
chases from the United States, payable with 
dollars obtained in third countries at the 
free rate of exchange. This system necessi- 
tated the payment of a premium, amounting 
to about 25 percent above the official quota- 
tion of the dollar, with a direct adverse effect 
on sales, because sets imported from Europe 
could be obtained at a much lower cost. 

Retail prices of radio receivers in 1952 were 
generally about 10 percent lower than they 
were a year earlier, with the exception of 
receivers made in the United States, prices 
for which continued their ascending trend, 
mainly as the result of a higher price of the 
United States dollar on the free market. 

The official figure on licensed radios was 
234,130 as of December 31, 1951. An esti- 
mated 90,000 sets are unlicensed. 

The Egyptian Government assesses an 
annual license fee of £E1 per receiver, plus 
£EO.05 per tube. 

The following new transmitters are now 
being installed: Two short-wave transmit- 
ters, made by Standard Telephones and 
Cables, 140 kw. each, two-channel type CS8, 
(will be put in operation at the end of 1952); 
one medium wave, Marconi, 100kw., with a 
new mast radiator 206 meters, (will be put 
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in operation early in 1953); one short wave, 
Marconi, 100kw. (will be put in operation at 
the end of 1952). 

A complete short-wave array system is now 
being installed by Telefunken. 


Tobaceo 


AREA PLANTED TO FLUE-CURED AND 
BuRLEY INCREASING, CHILE 


Production of tobacco in Chile in the 1951-— 
52 season amounted to 5,970 metric tons as 
compared with 7,255 tons in the 1950-51 
season. 

The area planted to Virginia (flue-cured) 
and burley has been steadily increasing, 
which reflects the better price paid and the 
growing demand for bright leaf tobacco. 
Less black leaf tobacco was planted, although 
its share of the total area devoted to this 
crop has varied little in the past several 
years. 

The manufacture of cigarettes has in- 
creased steadily from year to year, in con- 
trast to the output of cigars and packaged 
tobacco, both of which have decreased by 
volume, although their value has risen. On 
the basis of excise-tax returns, 547,507,453 
packages of cigarettes of 10 units each were 
produced in 1950 as compared with 501,666,206 
packages in 1949; 3,467,096 cigars against 
3,748,063 in 1949; and 3,244,093 units of pack- 
aged tobacco as compared with 3,355,542 
packages. Figures for 1951 have not as yet 
been released, but during the first 11 months 
of 1951 about 451,941,000 packages of ciga- 
rettes, 2,909,000 cigars, and 3,468,000 units 
of packaged tobacco received excise-tax 
stamps. 

Chile annually consumes its entire output 
of tobacco plus some imports, which in recent 
years has been about 340 metric tons of 
leaf tobacco and some tobacco manufactures. 
The quantity of the latter to be imported de- 
pends upon the willingness of the exchange- 
control authorities to grant import permits. 
In 1951, imports of cigarettes, cigars, and 
packaged tobacco were only 34 percent as 
large as those in 1950, although imports of 
leaf tobacco were nearly 2 percent greater. 

Carry-over stocks in the large tobacco com- 
pany, which represents at least 90 percent of 
the business in Chile, amounted to 9,089 
metric tons of domestically grown tobacco 
and 129 tons of imported tobacco as of Janu- 
ary 1, 1951. The carry-over into 1952 was 
appreciably larger, being 10,672 tons of Chil- 
ean tobacco and 194 tons of the imported 
product. 

Cuba furnished 77 percent of the 341 metric 
tons of leaf tobacco imported in 1951, the 
United States supplied 19 percent, and the 
United Kingdom practically all of the re- 
mainder. There was little change in the pat- 
tern of cigarette imports, of which the United 
States is traditionally the chief source of sup- 
ply, although only 1.2 tons were imported in 
1951 as compared with 4.2 tons in the pre- 
ceding year. Only 3.5 tons of cigars were im- 
ported in 1951 (94 percent originating in 
Cuba), a very noticeable decrease as com- 
pared with 9.6 tons received in 1950. Im- 
porters brought in less than 1 ton of packaged 
smoking tobacco, whereas in 1950 imports 
amounted to almost 3 tons. 

Throughout 1951, importers of tobacco 
manufactures encountered certain difficulties 
in importing their requirements, although 
provision had been made therefor in the for- 
eign exchange budget for the year. Free ex- 
change was allowed only in the case of pur- 
chases made from Cuba, with which Chile has 
a trade agreement wherein tobacco products 
are specifically mentioned. Some imports 
were authorized from miscellaneous countries 
at the gold rate but only after exhaustive 
inquiries in each case. Importers of leaf 
tobacco were granted exchange at the special 
60-peso-per-dollar rate. 





Production of ethyl alcohol and glycerin 
in Brazil is sufficient to meet domestic de- 
mand. 
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Office of International Trade 


BUSINESS INFORMATION 
SERVICE 


The following new releases, published 
by the Office of International Trade, are 
available from Department of Commerce 
Field Offices or from the Division of Print- 
ing Services, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. Where a 
price is indicated, remittance should ac- 
company the order. The Business In- 
formation Service is also available on a 
subscription basis. The price of Part 2, 
which consists of the releases issued by 
the Office of International Trade, is $5 


a year to domestic subscribers and $6.25 
to foreign. 


Status of Postwar Private Foreign Invest- 
ment in Japan. World Trade Series No. 170. 
February 1952. 8 pp. Price 10 cents. 

Colombia—List of Commodities Prohibited 
Importation Modified. World Trade Series 
No. 178. February 1952. 8 pp. Price 10 
cents. 

Venezuela—Application of Import Tariff 
System. World Trade Series No. 179. March 
1952. 4pp. Free. 


Peru—Application of Import Tariff System. 
World Trade Series No. 180. March 19652. 
3 pp. Free. 

Monthly Sterling-Dollar Trade Review, 
February 1952. World Trade Series No. 181. 
March 1952. 8 pp. Price 10 cents. 

Application of Import Tariff System of 
Trinidad and Tobago. World Trade Series 
No. 182. March 1952. 2pp. Free. 

Establishing a Business in the Federal Re- 
public of Germany (Also Western Berlin). 
World Trade Series No. 183. February 1952. 
26 pp. Price 30 cents. 

Yugoslavia—Decree on Employment of 
Foreign Experts and on the Ensuring of 
Foreign Exchange for Fulfilling Contract Ob- 
ligations. World Trade Series No. 184. 
March 1952. 3 pp. Price 5 cents. 

Monthly Sterling-Dollar Trade Review, 
March 1952. World Trade Series No. 185. 
April 1952. 8 pp. Price 10 cents. 

Argentina—Economic Review, 1951. World 
Trade Series No. 186. April 1952. 21 pp. 
Price 25 cents. 

Living and Office-Operating Costs in Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil. World Trade Series No. 187. 
April 1952. 6 pp. Price 10 cents. 

Application of Import Tariff System of 
Turkey. World Trade Series No. 188. April 
1952. 3pp. Free. 

Preparing Shipments to French West Af- 
rica. World Trade Series No. 189. March 
1952. 11 pp. Price 15 cents. 

Preparing Shipments to Spanish Morocco 
and the International Zone of Tangier. 
World Trade Series No. 190. March 1952. 13 
pp. Price 15 cents. 

Venezuela—Economic Review 1951. World 


Trade Series No. 191. April 1952. 36 pp. 
Price 40 cents. 

Brazil—Economic Review 1951. World 
Trade Series No. 193, April 1952. 32 pp. 


Price 35 cents. 

United States Trade With European and 
Asiatic Countries in the Soviet Bloc, Annual 
1950 and 1951 and Quarterly 1951. Inter- 
national Trade Statistics Series. March 1952. 
10 pp. Price 10 cents. 

Malayan Foreign Trade, 1950 and 1951. 
A Statistical Summary. International Trade 
Statistics Series. March 1952. 6 pp. Price 
10 cents. 

Total United States Export and Import 
Trade—January 1952 and July-December 
1951. International Trade Statistics Series. 
March 1952. 10 pp. Price 10 cents. 
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The persistent scarcity of sterling ex- 
change and the spectacular rise in rates 
during March and early April prompted 
Peruvian monetary authorities to increase 
the sterling export proceeds surrender re- 
quirement from 10 percent to 100 percent 
and to curtail the period of validity of ster- 
ling certificates from 60 to 15 days. Mean- 
while a moderate revival in cotton transac- 
tions for future delivery improved the inflow 
of sterling certificates. Sterling quotations, 
which on March 31 reached their highest 
point at 43.30 soles, or U.S.$2.80, per pound 
for drafts and 43 for certificates, declined to 
42.95 and 42.70, respectively, on April 22. 

Net gold and foreign-exchange holdings of 
the Central Reserve Bank of Peru improved 
from $27,657,376 on February 29 to $28,627,- 
104 on March 31 and $31,360,082 on April 19. 


COPPER 


The announced visit to Peru within the 
near future of a delegation from an impor- 
tant United States mining company with 
extensive copper holdings in the southern 
part of the country is anticipated with con- 
siderable interest. Having practically com- 
pleted its exploration program, which 
included extensive drilling and metallurgical 
tests, the company is ready to proceed with 
development and exploitation plans. These 
include erection of a smelter, construction 
of power plants, improvement of port works 
at Ilo, and rehabilitation and extension of 
existing railway facilities in that area. 
Should the decision to proceed be made it 
is anticipated that the company will invest 
upward of U.S.$100,000,000 in these develop- 
ments. Aside from the immediate benefits 
to be expected from the inflow of this 
amount of exchange the undertaking of this 
huge mining endeavor also means that Peru 
may become within a few years one of the 
principal copper producers of the world. 


INTERNATIONAL AGREEMENTS 


Action on several important international 
agreements was taken by the Peruvian Con- 
gress in April. In a joint session on April 
3, 1952, Congress ratified the General Agree- 
ment for Technical Cooperation between 
the United States and Peru, signed at Lima 
on January 25,1952. In a later joint session 
on April 9, 1952, Congress approved the 
Commercial and Economic Treaty between 
Peru and Bolivia signed at Lima on July 15, 
1948. 

A project agreement under the Point 4 
program of technical assistance was signed 
by representatives of the United States and 
Peru on April 21, 1952. The agreement 
covers a new cooperation program of agri- 
cultural research and experimentation de- 
signed to coordinate the work in agricultural 
research of the various experimental stations 
in Peru. 

TRAVEL 


The Fourth Inter-American Trade Con- 
gress, recognized by the Organization of 
American States as a specialized inter- 
American conference, was held in Lima on 
April 12-20, 1952. Official delegations from 
15 of the 21 American Republics discussed 
means of developing inter-American travel 
and proposed to hold the next Travel Con- 
gress at Panama in 1954. 


RICE 


Because more adequate supplies of rice 
were available the system for distributing 
this basic food product in Peru was libera!- 
ized, to begin on May 1. In the past 2 years 
the domestic crop has been less than the 
demand; local supplies augmented by im- 
ports were allocated to the various consum- 
ing centers by an agency of the Peruvian 
Government. After May 1 dealers may again 
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procure their stocks directly from the rice 
mills in any quantity their sales warrant. 
Retail prices on rice are to be maintained 
at present levels, but with greater supplies 
on hand there will be less cause for black- 
market operations in the commodity. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT DUTIES INCREASED ON CERTAIN 
PRESERVED FOODS 


Duties have been increased on imports into 
Canada of certain preserved food products, 
by a supreme resolution dated April 4, 1952, 
and published on April 16, states a recent 
dispatch from the U. S. Embassy in Lima. 
The items affected and the new duties are as 
follows, in soles per gross kilogram: 

Tariff Neu 
item No. Nomenclature duty 
42 Liver paste in general (pAté de foié grass) 5. 00 
174 Preserved fruits and fruit salads in their own 
juice, in water, or in sugar sirup, packed in 
tins or glass containers 2. 00 
176 Fruit marmalades or jellies of all kinds 2. 00 
195 Preserved peas . . 0 
197 Pickles in containers other than barrels 2.00 
199 Preserved beans known as baked beans____ 50 
201 Preserved corn . 20 
202 Tomato sauce in barrels nt) 
203 Tomato sauce in other containers 80 
204 Tomato sauce of the catchup type 3. 00 
206 Preserved tomato juice » Bee 
221 Prepared mustard 2. 00 
226 Worcester sauce (Salsa Inglesa) and the like. 2. 50 
297 Fruit juices and sirups of kinds other than 
grape 1. 50 


Duties on the following products under 
item 174, the rates on which are bound by 
GATT, are not affected by the increase: 
“Preserved peaches, pears, apricots, and 
fruits salads, in their own juice, in water, 
or in sugar sirup, packed in tins or glass 
containers.” 

The resolution states that affected goods 
which were in Peruvian customhouses, which 
already had been shipped, or firm orders for 
which had been placed before the date of 
the resolution will pay duties at the former 
rates. 


Portugal 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


INFLATED VALUES OF COLONIAL EXPORTS 
SUBJECT TO TAx 


Customs authorities in the Portuguese 
overseas territories are required to collect on 
exports 70 percent of the amount equal to 
75 percent or 85 percent of the inflated values 
of certain export products, by decree-law No. 
38,704, published in the Diario do Governo 
of March 29, 1952, states a dispatch of April 
4 from the U. S. Embassy in Lisbon. 

For purposes of this decree, “inflated 
values” are to be considered as the amounts 
by which current world market prices ex- 
ceed 1949 prices. These excess values are to 
be determined periodically by Customs Tech- 
nical Councils of the several overseas 
territories. 

The decree provides that on 75 percent 
of the increase in value over 1949 in the case 
of exports by producers, and on 85 percent 
of the increase in value in the case of exports 
by others, the Customs are to collect 20 per- 
cent for a development and colonization 
fund and 50 percent is to be deposited in the 
Treasury to the credit of the producer or 
exporter. 

The development and colonization fund, 
which was established by the decree, is to be 
used for expenses of development and coloni- 
zation in the overseas provinces, including 
interest and amortization charges contracted 
for development; for economic defense and 
social security; and for establishing schools 
and subsidizing household industries. 

The 50 percent required to be deposited in 
the Treasury is to be made available for use 
of the producer or exporter, with the ap- 
proval of the Ministry of Overseas Provinces; 
for improvement of agricultural, commer- 


cial, and industrial properties; and for sub- 
scription to bonds issued by the overseas 
provinces in connection with development 
and colonization. ; 

For the present, the following products are 
subject to the decree: Cocoa and coffee from 
San Tome; coffee, sisal, manganese, and cot- 
tonseed from Angola; and copra, sisal, 
cashew nuts, and cottonseed from Mozam- 
bique. 


St. Pierre and 
Miquelon 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


NEw CUSTOMS TARIFF ESTABLISHED 


The customs tariff of St. Pierre and 
Miquelon, in effect since April 23, 1914, has 
been replaced by a new tariff, by Executive 
Order No. 345 of July 16, 1951. Specific duties 
have been replaced by ad valorem duty rates, 
calculated on the c. i. f. value (cost, insur- 
ance, and freight) of foreign imports. The 
new tariff covers some 544 items, and duties 
range from 1 percent on fresh butter to 20 
percent on a few items, such as compound 
medicines, perfumes, and playing cards. 
Most of the items are dutiable at an average 
rate of 5 percent. 

Executive Order No. 346 of July 16, 1951, 
effective December 29, 1951, modifies the new 
tariff to exempt temporarily a wide range 
of imports from duties and reduces the rate 
applicable to truffles from 10 to 8 percent. 

[More detailed information on the new 
rates may be obtained from the American 
Republics Division, Office of International 
Trade, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C.] 


Trinidad 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


ONIONS, POTATOES, AND ANIMAL FEEDs RE- 
MOVED FROM OPEN GENERAL LICENSE 


Onions, potatoes, and animal feeding 
stuffs exclusive of wheat and wheat flour 
have been removed from the schedule of 
items imported into Trinidad under open 
general license, by Government notice No. 25 
of 1952, published in the Trinidad Royal 
Gazette of March 6. 

(See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Decem- 
ber 17, 1951 for announcement of list of items 
importable under open general license.) 


Yugoslavia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


New GIrtT-PARCEL REGULATIONS 
IMPOSED 


The Yugoslav Government has imposed 
new restrictions on the size and value of gift 
parcels received by individuals in Yugo- 
slavia. The parcels are subject to a fixed 
import fee of 200 dinars (66 U. S. cents) a 
parcel and will be accepted free of additional 
duty only if they weigh less than 5 kilo- 
grams (11 pounds) and are valued at not 
more than 10,000 dinars ($33). The valua- 
tion is made by the Customs officials on the 
basis of the commercial value of the items 
in Yugoslavia. Packages weighing or valued 
at more than the legal maximum amount 
presumably will be subject to customs duties 
varying with the contents of the package. 





Consideration is being urged in the Repub- 
lic of the Philippines for diversification and 
extension of the use of coconut so that 
planters will not be dependent solely upon 
copra for income. Among the byproducts 
that have been suggested are charcoa 
creosote, and acetic acid to be made from 
the shells. j 
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